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WESLEYAN CONSERVATORY | MARIAN RICH 


and SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS RAINING FOR T 
SPEAKING VOICE 


Voice and speech are the young 
she 


A Division of 
WESLEYAN COLLEGE 


B.F.A. with major in speech and 


art and B.M 
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DAYKARHANOVA’S 
SCHOOLS" STAGE 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 2- August 24 


in charming farmhouse 
near Brewster, N. Y., 
accommodations available 
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JACK STANLY’S 
SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 


Annual SUMMER NORMAL SCHOOL 
for Teachers and Students 


Courses conducted in weekly sessions, Monday to Friday 
clusive, from June 18th until August 3lst. 


n- 


Distinguished Faculty Includes ] 


* JACK STANLY, Tap and Musical Comedy 
*x JACK POTTEIGER, Ballet, Toe, Character 
* JOHNNY PLAZA, Acrobatics and Limbering 
* PACO CANSINO, Spanish and Castanets 














For Descriptive Literature Write 


JACK STANLY School of the Dance 


1658 B' way at 51st St.,N. Y.19,N.Y. © CO 5-9223 
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BOWN ADAMS 
Professional Studio 


VIRGINIA 
DALY 


Director 


is New York's youngest 
dramatic coach, with 
more than 12 years of 
professional experience. 


SUMMER STOCK 


(July 9th to August 12th) 


§ weeks in air cooled Model Theatre presenting 
New York's current hits in conjunction with 





‘TEACHER'S COURSE IN DRAMA 


Stagecraft, Directing, Acting, Speech 


Private work combined with weekly 


ACTING: productions for talent scouts on m 
ern model stage. 

| SPEECH: For actors, businessmen, 
professionals. 

RADIO: Auditions secured at NBC and CBS as 


well as for TELEVISION. 
Coached separately or in conjunction 
with Summer Stoc 
MEMBERS °w @ppearing tn current Broad- 
way productions. 
Auditions secured with prominent producers and 
agents for forthcoming Broadway plays. Only 
professionals and promising talent admitted to 
membership. 
Write for: Monthly News-Letters; Policy and Price 
List; Professional Contact Brochure; Summer Stock 
Brochure. 
“We Work for the Members Who . {ttend 
10 West 74th Street, New York 23, N.Y. 


TRafalgar 7-4241 






































YOUR 
THEATRE 
CAREER ... 


Begin it in summer stock at 
the Second Oldest Summer 
Playhouse in U. S. 


This theatre offers the unusual 
opportunity to appear each 
week in leading or supporting 
roles before discriminating Bos- 
ton audiences, and be seen by 
talent scouts, managers, and 
others who can help you pro- 
fessionally. 


The unusually-high percentage 
of professional engagements in 
the theatre and radio received 
by our student-actors has made 
this long-established playhouse 
(19 years) the place to go. 


Rehearsals every day under 
professional directors. Labora- 
tory work in Acting Technique, 
diction, make-up. 


For literature, address the Director 


MARSHFIELD HILLS THEATRE 
Marshfield Hills, Massachusetts 


In the heart of vacationland: Swimming, 
: riding, tennis, etc.) 








LD. tamatic Workshop ERWIN PISCATOR, Director 


OF THE NEW SCHOOL 
Ten weeks of intensive training 
beginning June 4, 1945 
Acting, Speech, Dance, Stage Design, 
Stage Craft, Lighting, Radio 


For information concerning plans for the summer session, apply 
to the Dramatic Workshop 


66 West 12th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


GR 7-8464 
































STUDIO 
of 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


STELLA RICHARD-HERLINGER 


Director 


MARY FARRELL- YOUNG 


Assoc. Director 


SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 17-AUGUST 31 


ACTING TECHNIQUE 
DIRECTING 
SPEECH DICTION 
DANCE 
BODY WORK 
FENCING 
RADIO 
SINGING 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 


5 West 52nd Street 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 














THE MUSIC INSTITUTE 
SUMMER 1945 


At Kenyon College 
Gambier, Ohio 
JULY 2-SEPTEMBER 8 


Open to music students, composers, in- 
strumentalists, singers, teachers, critics, 
professionals and amateurs. 


No fixed regulations concerning age 
and academic background of applicants. 


Opera Workshop and the Interpretation 
of Vocal Music... 

Lotte Leonard 

Elsa Kahl 

Frederic Cohen 

Frederic Waldman 


Chamber Music Workshop and the Inter- 
pretation of Instrumental Music... 

Rudolf Kolisch 

Lorna Freedman 

Marcel Dick 

Nikolai Graudan 

Joanna Graudan 

Edward Stevermann 


Seminar of Composition and 
Analysis... 
Mark Brunswick 
Ernst Krenek 
Roger Sessions 


Guest Artists and Speakers... 
Bela Bartok 
Ditta Bartok 
Eric Russell Bentley 
Heinrich Jalowetz 
Gustave Reese 
and others 


Philosophy and History (College credit 
courses for participants fulfilling aca- 
demic requirements) ... 
John Crowe Ransom 
Richard George Salomon 


Chorus, Chamber Orchestra, Ten Con- 
certs, Open Rehearsals, Student Con- 
certs, Panel Discussions. 

Fee includes room and board, tuition, 
practicing, lectures, rehearsals, con- 
certs, use of libraries, record collection 
and equipment, and athletic facilities. 
No extras. Part-time participants 
accepted. 

For prospectus and further information write 


THe Music Institutes, Inc. 


130 West 56th Street 
New York 19, New York 


TEACHERS 


GRADE and HIGH SCHOOL 


Prepare your '45-'46 Assembly Programs and 
Dramatic P. tati this . Four weeks" 
intensive Course in Adaptation of Class Room 
Material to Stage and Radio; Production Methods 
Suitable to Your Facilities; Program Planning; 
Directing; Staging ... under the personal guid- 


ance of 
Edith Becton 
Former Faculty Member—Leading Private Schools 
Professional Coach—Direct 
Tuition fee for term of 60 class hours August 1-31 
$75.00 


Limited Enrollment 
For further information: 


Edith Becton Studios 


130 West 72 St. New York 23, N. Y. 





























UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN 


DEPARTMENT OF 
SPEECH 
1945 SUMMER SESSION 


July 2—eight weeks — August 24 


THEATRE OFFERINGS 
@ Visiting Faculty: 
Claribel Baird 
Oklahoma College for Women 
Lucy Barton 
University of Arizona 
Monroe Lippman 
ulane University 


Ivard Strauss 
The Try-out Theatre 
Seattle, Washington 


MICHIGAN REPERTORY 
PLAYERS 


Seventeenth Season 
Valentine Windt, director 
Herbert Philippi, designer 


Five full length plays — Other 
laboratory productions 


. 
OTHER OFFERINGS 


Public Speaking — Debate — Interpretation 
Redio — Speech Correction — Dramatics 


Address G. E. Densmore, Chairman 
Department of Speech 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


ANN ARBOR * MICHIGAN 
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im 
FEAGIN SCHOOL 
OF DRAMA & RADIO 


30th Year 
@ STAGE 
@ SCREEN 
@® RADIO 


@ TELEVISION 
Acting, Directing, Teaching. Courses in 
Effective Speech, Personality and Poise. 
Public Appearances while in training. 
Separate High School and Children’s Department 
Day and Evening Classes 
SUMMER SESSIONS IN NEW YORK 
July 2=- Aug. 11 (6 weeks) 
Aug. 6= 25 (3 weeks) 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
(Radio City) 
630 Fifth Avenue New York 20, N. Y. 





GREENWOOD 
PLAYHOUSE 


Peak Island, Portland, Maine 


The Theatre on an Island 


13th Year @ June 25-Sept. 4 @ 10 Weeks 
Ten talented Apprentices will be accepted to 
appear each week with Professional Com- 
pany, under the direction of Maurice McRae, 
director for the THEATRE Gui_tp & AMERICAN 
ACADEMY OF Dramatic Arts. 
Skippy Homeler, star of UNITED ARTISTS 
Tomorrow the World, was trained by 
NorMAN BRACE 


For descriptive Brochure address 
NORMAN BRACE, Director 
SUITE 131, CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. 19 
Telephone: Circle 5-6467 






































AlViene <& Theatre| 


50th Year of Star Making 


Courses cover 


STAGE « SCREEN « RADIO 


Broadway and Summer Stock Theatre 
Appearances in late Broadway successes 
and new plays while learning 
Seen by Talent Scouts. Students represented 


DEPARTMENTS 
1) Modern and Classic Drama, Speech Arts 
2) Vocal, Opera, Musical Comedy, Popular 
3) Tap, Ballet, Toe and Concert Dancing 
4) Radio, Singing, Acting, Announcing 
New Terms — June, July, October 
Separate High School and Children’s Annex 
Catalog — Apply Secretary Montaire 
1780 Broadway, N. Y. 19 


School of Drama 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


offers courses 
in Dramatic Arts and Radio 
leading to 
B.A. in Drama 
B.F.A. in Radio Drama 
M.A. in Drama 


For information address: 


RUPEL J. JONES, Director, School of Drama 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 























SODeparement of 


rama 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


A college course leading 
to the 
Bachelor of Fine Arts 
degree combining four 


years of intensive train- 
ing in Acting, Production 


and Playwriting; a broad 
cultural background in 
general studies; and prac- 
tical experience in six 
annual major produc- 
tions in the Carnegie 
Theatre and numerous 
studio productions. 


Py 
Entrance Technical Tests 
SEPTEMBER 24-27 
& 


Address Registrar for Catalogue 














UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


Albuquerque, N. M. 
Courses in Dramatic Art Leading to 
the degree of B.F.A. 
Speech, Acting, Playwriting 
Technical Problems of Production 
Public Performances 
At present on twelve-month schedule 


For information, write 
ELLEN CROWE, Acting Head 











AMERICAN ACADEMY 


























of DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED IN 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 


HE foremost institution for 
Dramatic and Expressional 
Training in America. The courses 
of the Academy furnish the essen- 
tial preparation for Directing and 
Teaching as well as for Acting. 





For Catalog Address Secretary 
ROOM 152, CARNEGIE HALL 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. / 





Studio Directo 
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WESTERN 
RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY 


in cooperation with the 


CLEVELAND 
PLAY HOUSE 


OFFERS COURSES IN 


DRAMA 
THEATRE 


LEADING TO 


M.A., M.F.A,, 
AND PH.D. 
DEGREES 


ACTING 
DIRECTING 
STAGECRAFT 
STAGE SPEECH 
PLAYWRITING 
CHORAL SPEAKING 
CHILDREN'S THEATRE 
THEATRICAL HISTORY 
STAGE PRODUCTION 
PLAY HOUSE SEMINAR 


EXPERIMENTAL 
PRODUCTION 


Practical training in acting and 
in production at the Play 
House and in the new Univer- 
sity Theatre. 





PLAY WRITING 
LABORATORY 


A limited number of 
Scholarships available to 
Graduate Students who 
wish to specialize in 
Playwriting 











FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 
BARCLAY LEATHEM 


The GRADUATE SCHOOL 
WESTERN RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY = IN 
CLEVELAND = OHIO 
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HERMINE RICH ISAACS 


ASHLEY DUKES, 
English Editor 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 


130 WEST S6TH STREET 
NEW YORK I9, NEW YORK 


LONDON 


THEATRE ARTS 
2 LADBROKE ROAD, W. II 


THEATRE ARTS. Published monthly 
by Theatre Arts, Inc., at 130 West 56th 
Street, New York 19,N.Y., U.S.A. Reén- 
tered as second-class matter, October 28, 
1939, at the postoffice at New York, 
N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. 
Additional entry at Concord, N. H. 
Copyright, 1945, by Theatre Arts, Inc. 


The editors are glad to receive manu- 
scripts, but they cannot assume respon- 
sibility for their safety. Unsolicited 
manuscript, unaccompanied by postage, 
annot be returned. 
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See for 
Y ourself 


Plays with and without music now in 
New York, and some to look forward to, 
with a list of those that have closed since 
the last recording. (Date of opening ap- 
pears in parentheses after the title.) 

Also recommended films for discrimt- 
nating moviegoers. (Only recent pictures 
now or soon to be in general release are 
included.) 

Plays and films reviewed in this issue 
are marked *. 


ON THE BOARDS 


LIFE WITH FATHER (Nov. 8, 1939) now 
in its sixth year, this comedy of home life 
in the eighties by Russel Crouse and 
Howard Lindsay threatens to turn into an 
all-American classic. (Oscar Serlin) 


KISS AND TELL (Mar. 17, 1943) a rollick- 
ing adolescent farce by F. Hugh Herbert 
in the Abbott manner. (George Abbott) 


OKLAHOMA! (Mar. 31, 1943) sunniest of 
musicals, based on Lynn Riggs’ play, with 
music by Richard Rodgers, Agnes de 
Mille’s enchanting dances, Lemuel Ayers’ 
vivid decor. (Theatre Guild) 


THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE (Dec. 8, 
1943) John van Druten’s radiant comedy 
interpreted by Betty Field and Elliott 
Nugent. (Alfred de Liagre, Jr.) 


FOLLOW THE GIRLS (April 8) musical 
comedy by Guy Bolton and Eddie Davis. 
With Gertrude Niesen. (Al Borde) 


HATS OFF TO ICE (June 22) with Freddie 
Trenkler and Carol Lynne. Staging by 
Catherine Littlefield. (Hente and Wirtz) 


TEN LITTLE INDIANS (June 29) whole- 
sale murder by Agatha Christie, with 
Halliwell Hobbes, Estelle Winwood and 
eight other victims. (Shuberts and Albert 
de Courville) 


SCHOOL FOR BRIDES (Aug. 1) con- 
ventional farce with all the trimmings. 
(Howard Lang) 


SONG OF NORWAY (Aug. 21) a gay oper- 
etta based on Edvard Grieg’s life and 
music, freshly sung by a musical cast 
headed by Irra Petina. Balanchine dances. 
(Edwin Lester) 


ANNA LUCASTA (Aug. 30) The American 
Negro Theatre’s production of Philip Yor- 
dan’s drama soundly acted by a fine cast. 
With Hilda Simms and Frederick O’ Neal. 
(Wildberg) 


BLOOMER GIRL (Oct. 5) musical comedy 
with lovely trappings. Script and score, 
Harburg and Arlen; sets, Lemuel Ayers; 
dances, de Mille. With Celeste Holm and 
Joan McCracken. (Wilson-Goldstone) 


REMEMBER MAMA (Oct. 19) John 
van Druten, as writer and director, makes 
a heartwarming play of Kathryn Forbes’ 
stories. Admirably performed by Mady 
Christians, Joan Tetzel, Oscar Homolka, 
in George Jenkins’ effective sets. (Rodgers 
and Hammerstein) 


cay 


wa heatre a its best... hailed with joy 
aad admiration.'’ G y Jr., Her.Trib. 
Eddie Dowling & Louis J. Singer present |! 


LAURETTE EDDIE 
TAYLOR “DOWLING | 





A new play by TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 
with JULIE HAYDON & ANTHONY ROSS 
PLAYHOUSE vv. 
Eves. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sot. 2:40 











“An urbane, literate and completely charming 
pley — delightful theatre, brilliantly produced." 
— Morehouse, Sun 


MAX GORDON presents 


THE LATE 
GEORGE APLEY 


By JOHN P. MARQUAND 
& GEO. S. KAUFMAN 


with LEO G. CARROLL 


Janet Percy Mergaret 
BEECHER WARAM DALE 
LYCEUM 45 St. E. of B'y CH 4-4256 
Eves. 8:40 +) Mats. Wed, & Sat. 2:40 


















“A SWEET AND HAPPY HIT” 


— GARLAND, Jour. - Amer. 
Richord Rodgers & Oscor Hammerstein 2d present 


MADY CHRISTIANS » OSCAR HOMOLKA 


in JOHN von DRUTEN’S 


I REMEMBER 
MAMA 


from Kathryn Forbes’ “Mama's Bonk Account’ \\ 
with JOAN TETZEL 


MUSIC BOX, 45 St., W. of B’way 
Eves. 8:30. Mats. Thurs. & Sat., 2:30 



















NEW YORK’S NO. 1 
MUSICAL HIT! 


ADELPHI, 54th St., East of Broadway 
Evgs. 8:40. Matinees Wed. and Sat. 2:40 














| HARVEY (Nov. 1) Frank Fay ushers ay 


invisible, tall, white rabbit to town in 
Mary Chase’s pixy comedy; with Jose. 
phine Hull. (Brock Pemberton) 


| THE LATE GEORGE APLEY (Nop, 2 


Leo G. Carroll as a delightful Bostor 
Brahmin in the John Marquand-Georg, 
Kaufman version of the novel, directed hy 
the latter. (Max Gordon) e 


A BELL FOR ADANO (Dec. 6) John He,.| 
sey’s heartwarming story of an AMC 
Major in Italy, turned into good theatre 
by Paul Osborn. With Fredric March an 
the bell. (Leland Hayward) ; 


SEVEN LIVELY ARTS (Dec. 7) a super. | 
gorgeous revue chiefly notable for Beatrics| 
Lillie’s presence. Bert Lahr contributes 
low comedy and Alicia Markova ballet to | 
a lush production. (Billy Rose) ‘ 


DEAR RUTH (Dec. 13) an absurd idea 
from the pen of Norman Krasna, gaily 
directed by Moss Hart, in the Junior Miss 
tradition, with Lenore Lonergan. (Joseph 
Heyman and Bernard Hart) 


LAFFING ROOM ONLY (Dec. 25) Olsen 
and Johnson’s merry madhouse with all 
the gags and gadgets and then some. 
Stewart Chaney sets. (Shubert, O&J) 


ON THE TOWN (Dec. 28) fresh, engaging 
musical with emphasis on dances by 
Jerome Robbins to Bernstein’s score: 
directed by George Abbott; sets by Oliver 
Smith; with Sono Osato. (Feigay—Smith) | 


THE HASTY HEART (Jan. 3) John 
Patrick’s tale of man’s lonely way, touch- 
ing and funny with Richard Basehart as 
the cranky Scot. (Lindsay and Crouse) 


UP IN CENTRAL PARK (Jan, 27) Old 
New York in a musical comedy period 
piece with Romberg’s tuneful music and 
Bay’s evocative sets. (Michael Todd) 


THE OVERTONS (Feb. 6) run of the mill 
comedy by Vincent Lawrence directed 
by Elizabeth Bergner. (Paul Czinner) 


HOPE FOR THE BEST (Feb. 7) Franchot 
Tone and Jane Wyatt in William Mc. 
Cleery’s witty portrait of a columnist in 
action. (Dalrymple and Connelly) 


FOOLISH NOTION (Mar. 13) Philip 
Barry’s psychological fantasy starring 
Tallulah Bankhead. (Theatre Guild) 


DARK OF THE MOON (Mar. 14) How- 
ard Richardson and William Berney’s 
arresting musical fantasy based on the 
folk-ballad ‘Barbara Allen’. (Lee Shubert) 


THE DEEP MRS. SYKES (Mar. 19) 
George Kelly’s portrait of a_hatelul 
woman, played by Catherine Willard, 
with Neil Hamilton; the author directing. 
(Gilkey-Payne) 


KISS THEM FOR ME (Mar. 20) three 
Navy flyers on shore leave face varie 
aspects, light and serious, of homecoming; 
Richard Widmark in the lead, Shumli 
directing. (Moses-Hanna) 


THE BARRETTS OF WIM POLE 
STKEET (Mar. 26) second revival of the 
Rudolf Besier play. With Katharine Cor. 
nell and Brian Aherne. (Katharine Co 
and Guthrie McClintic) 


THE GLASS MENAGERIE, (Mar. 3! 
Tennessee Williams’ sensitive and i 
luminating play brilliantly performed by 
Laurette Taylor; Eddie Dowling, acting, 
directing (with Margo Jones) and 
producing. (Dowling-Singer) 
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“THE play the whole country 
is talking about.” 


—GARLAND,, Jour.- Amer. 





MANSFIELD Theatre 
47th St., West of B’way 
Evgs. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat, 
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"HITS WITH A JOYOUS BANG!” 


—Coleman, Mirror 


JOSEPH M. HYMAN & BERNARD HART 


present 


Deut 


A New Comedy by NORMAN KRASNA 
Directed by MOSS HART 


HENRY MILLER’S Theatre, 43rd St., E. of B’way 
Eves. 8:40 Matinees Thursday and Saturday 2:40 
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“ ‘Harvey’ is one of those blessed theatri- 
cal events ... has enchantment and infinite 
delight ... irresistible comedy which 
no theatre lover can afford to miss.”’ 

— BARNES, Herald Tribune 
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E. of B’way. Eve’s 8:40 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 


48th ST. THEATRE 











“BELONGS TO THE MUST LIST!” 
—Rascoe, World-Telegram 





"A SMASHEROO! TERRIFIC! WONDERFUL!” 
—Robert Coleman, Mirror 
MICHAEL TODD presents 


Book by HERBERT & 
DOROTHY FIELDS 










em 


| beware’ pono ros 
PARE SHOMUND ROMBERG 


CENTURY, 7 Ave. & 59 S?. 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2:30 





CAROUSEL (Apr. 19 a lovely and tuneful 
New E neland version of Liliom by Rod- 
gers and Hammerstein, gaily set and cos- 
tumed by Mielziner and White with Agnes 
de Mille ballets and Mamoulian directing 


a cast of talented young singers. (Theatre | 


Guild 


COMMON GROUND (April 25) a. play 
about a Camp Shows unit taken yaa! 
in Italy. Written and directed by Edward 
Chodoroy with oe Loeb and Luther 
Adler. Set: Jenkins. (Edward Choate 


CLOSED 


Jan, 25 
Mar. 12 21 
FIREBRAND OF FLORENCE 


THE TEMPEST 
IT’S A GIFT 
THE 
28 
LADY IN DANGER (Mar. 
\ PLACE OF OUR OWN 
STAR SPANGLED FAMILY (lpr. 10-A pr. 
rOO HOT FOR MANEUVERS | May 2- May 5 
SOLDIER'S WIFE (Oct. 4-May 12 


Mar. 22- Apr. 
29-A pr. 7 
Apr. 2-Apr. 


LOOKING FORWARD 
MEMPHIS BOUND, All-Negro 


supervised by Vinton Freedley. Ballets 
by Dolin; Jenkins; costumes: Bal- 
lard. With Bill Robinson, Avon Long and 
the Eva Jessye singers. (John Wildberg) 


sets: 


FOXHOLE IN Elsa Shel- 
ley's play 
with Montgomery Clift and Flora (¢ 
bell. Directed by John Haggott; 
Lee Simonson. (Bloomfield) 


THE PARLOR, 


‘amp- 
sets by 


HOLLYWOOD PINAFORE, modernized 


version of Pinafore; book, lyrics and direc- 


tion by George S. Kaufman. Ballets: 
Tudor; sets: Mielziner; costumes: Kuhn 
and Schenck. Victor Moore, William Gax- 
ton, Shirley Booth, and Lyn Murray 
singers. (Max Gordon and Meyer Davis) 
ON THE SCREEN 

A TREE GROWS IN BROOKLYN, first 

directing stint of Elia Kazan for films, 


brings Betty Smith’s novel to the 
with few values lost in transit. 
Garner is Francie, 
her mother. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


screen 


Ann 


Peggy 


ATLANTIC 


given to the 


ADVENTURE 
British Western Approaches 
for American release. A richly human 
fiction-documentary, it has been photo- 
graphed in Tec hnicolor which can rightly 
be called ‘gorgeous’. (Paramouut) 


MURDER MY SWEET, 
trvk’s absorbing thriller from the Ray- 
mond Chandler novel, Farewell, My Lovely. 

| With Dick Powell well cast as a small-time 

detective. (RKO) 
| 

| 


is the name 


Edward Dmy- 


| SAN PIETRO, a half-hour record of the | 


Allied siege of one Italian hill-town. This 

is John Huston’s film, written, directed 
| and narrated by him for the Signal Corps, 
and it stands at the top of the list of war- 
time documentaries. 


% 


THE WAY AHEAD, another documen- 
tary contributed by the British, 
was written by Eric Ambler and Peter 
Ustinov, directed by Carol Reed, and 
stars David Niven in a picture worthy of 
its talented makers. (Twentieth Century- 


Fox) 
cons MAN, features Danny Kaye 


in a festival of comedy and moonshine 
that leaves no doubt but that he is just 
that. Sylvia Fine contributes the best in 
| sketches for her husband. (Goldwyn- 








| RKO) 


Pinafore 


about a psvchoneurotic veteran } 


and Dorothy McGuire 


this one | 





“AN IRRESISTIBLE DELIGHT!” 
— BARNES, Herald Trib. 
ALFRED d 
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present 
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MOROSCO, 45th St. W. of B’way. Cl. 6-6230 i= 
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Directed by ROU 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
with John Raitt, Jan Clayton, Jean Darling; 
Eric Mattson, Christine Johnson, Jean Casto 
MAJESTIC W. 44th St. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 










The Musical Hit 


Based on Lynn Riggs’ ‘‘Green Grow the Lilacs’’ 
Music by Richard Rodgers — Book & Lyrics 
by Oscar Hammerstein 2nd Directed hy 
Rouben Mamoulian—Dances by Agnes de Mille 
Harry a ‘Os Evelyn Ruth 
Stockwell Buloft Wyckoff Weston 
St. James Thea. W, 44. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 
























Tallulah 


BANKHEAD 


in PHILIP BARRY'S 


FOOLISH NOTION 


HENRY HULL - DONALD COOK 
Directed by JOHN C. WILSON 
Martin Beck Thea. W. 45. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 


a 
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BILL ROBINSON, dean of tap dancers, rehearses with young confreres in 
Memphis Bound, a hot version of H.M.S. Pinafore with an all-Negro cast. 
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JUNE 


1945 





THE WORLD AND THE bed cacti 


THE PRESIDENT — VICTORY IN 


EUROPE AND THE NEW WORLD 4 


TO BUILD 











i irom TRONY could go no further === 


than in the death of President | 


Roosevelt, stricken on the eve of the 
Allied victory in Europe and on the 
threshold of the momentous conference 


in San Francisco on which hangs the fate 4M 


of the civilized world. It would take an 


Aeschylus, a Shakespeare, to compass 


such an event. The playwright who could 
evoke Prometheus chained to his rock 
and put in his mouth words of immortal 
defiance, the poet who could summon us 
to ‘sit upon the ground and tell sad 
stories of the death of kings’, might have 
been able to express the shock of the loss 
that deprived a peace-hungry world of 
one of its most powerful champions. No 
Whitman has yet appeared to chant a 
new dirge for the fate-laden April days 
when lilacs bloomed beside another Pres- 
idential bier, but Winston Churchill in 
the House of Commons found words for 
the man with whom he had shared such a 
weight of anxiety, anguish and hope: 

‘In Franklin Roosevelt there died the 
greatest American friend we have ever 
known and the greatest champion of 
freedom who ever brought help and com- 














THE BALLET GIRL was as popu- 
lar in London in the nineteenth cen- 
tury as in New York today, as this 
illustration in The Mask reminds us. 
The drawing was taken from a rare 
ballet book written by Albert Smith 
and illustrated by Gavarni, Henning 
and Gilbert. 


* 
NEW YORK balletomanes have 
been regaled this spring by two 
‘seasons’: the Ballet Theatre at the 
Metropolitan and the Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo at the City Center. 
The Ballet Theatre offered Antony 
Tudor’s Undertow (see page 373), 
Harvest Time and Moonlight Sonata 
as its new creations. The Ballet 
Russe celebrated with a festival of 
Balanchine dances, old and new, 
(see George Beiswanger’s article on 
page 353), and added Ruth Page’s 
Frankie and Fohnny to the repertory. 
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fort from the New World to the Old. 
. . . It is a loss, indeed a bitter loss, to 
humanity that those heartbeats are stilled 
forever.’ 


A Hiter’s thousand-year Reich col- 
lapsed in an inferno of bloodshed 
and burning cities, the Supreme Com- 
mander of the Allied forces repeatedly 
called upon the German people to stop 
fighting a lost battle and go back to 
tilling the soil. With V-E day marking 
the end of fighting in Europe, it is time 
to turn not only to the desperately 
needed spring planting, but to the culti- 
vation of those things of the mind and 
spirit which can help to heal the world 
and make it fit to live in. THEATRE ARTS, 
born during the last war, was dedicated 
at its inception to the ‘great world 
theatre’ which it saw and still sees as 
one of the swiftest, most joyful and 
effective means of exchange between 
peoples. At this time of sober rejoicing 
over the end of the battle in Europe, the 
victories in the Pacific, the first steps 
toward world unity at San Francisco, it 
reaffirms its belief in the ultimate tri- 
umph of decency and good-will and in 
the share the theatre may play in 
building a better world to come. Per- 
haps the world has at last learned some- 
thing. Perhaps, in the words of the first 
playwright, Aeschylus, written some 
2300 years ago, we have won knowledge 
through suffering. 

‘Drop, drop, in our sleep, upon our hearts, 
sorrow falls, memory’s pain, 

and to us, though against our very will, 
even in our own despite, 

comes wisdom, 


by the awful grace of God.’ 
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BERTOLT BRECHT’S searing pic- 
ture of The Private Life of the Master 
Race (in Eric Russell Bentley’s trans- 
lation, published in part in the Sep- 
tember 1944 issue of THEATRE ARTS) 
will find its way to the stage just as 
the creators of the ‘master race’ 
Frankenstein have been annihilated 
by the weight of Allied arms. Albert 
Basserman, distinguished German 
stage and screen actor, will be in the 
cast, to be directed by Irwin Piscator 
for the Theatre of All Nations. Leo 
Kerz designs the sets; Hans Eisler 
supplies incidental music. 

a 
ALBERT BASSERMAN’S name 
again appears in the news in connec- 
tion with a production of The Wild 
Duck by the Equity Library Theatre. 
That organization, launched as a 
showcase for young talent, and now 
enlisting the cooperation of such 
prominent performers as Mr. Basser- 
man, has had a prolific season, giving 
plays ranging from Hamlet to Front 
Page in the miniature theatres of the 
branch libraries. 

& 
W. H. AUDEN’s and Christopher 
Isherwood’s The Ascent of F 6 was 
produced at Swarthmore College re- 
cently with a student-faculty cast, 
one of the latter being Mr. Auden 
himself. Incidentally, the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters, at its 
May meeting, presented Mr. Auden 
with its Medal of Merit. On the 
same occasion, Eva Le Gallienne re- 
ceived the Academy award for Good 
Diction on the Stage. 

& 
TWO OF Martha Graham’s new 
works, given first last autumn at the 
Coolidge Festival in Washington, 
were scheduled for performance in 
New York in May, as part of a 
week’s program by Miss Graham 
and her group. They include 4ppa- 
lachian Spring, with music by Aaron 
Copland, and the Herodiade, or Mir- 
ror Before Me, by Paul Hindemith, 











Spring Laurels 


The Sum of the Season 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


b igen as the 1944-45 season, pushed into the wings by mighty public 
events, was about to subside into featureless anonymity, a minor 
miracle took place. In the middle of routine productions that were only 
remarkable for their ability to restate platitudes in outworn forms, 
and to make money in the process, the theatre suddenly asserted itself 
in its own best terms. Tennessee Williams’ The Glass Menagerie proved 
once again what magic can be wrought when playwright, actor and 
artist meet on common ground. The play as performed by Laurette 
Taylor in Jo Mielziner’s sets, under Eddie Dowling’s direction (as- 
sisted by Margo Jones), is something more than the sum of all its 
parts; it has a significance and abundance of life, a variety and com- 
plexity that is the hallmark of creative achievement. When the New 
York critics gave it their annual award, it was in recognition of this 
total effect. Not since Saroyan’s My Heart’s in the Highlands dropped 
into town one day in the spring of 1939, has there been a production as 
encouraging to those who believe in the theatre as a form of significant 
expression and not exclusively as an entertainment racket. 

Not that The Glass Menagerie is not good entertainment. The 
queue at the box-office; the applause of the critics in Chicago, where 
it opened, as well as in New York; the laughter that ripples through 
the audience as the inter-relationships between four people — mother, 
son, crippled daughter and ‘gentleman caller’ — unfold on a mist- 
shrouded stage all bear witness to the fact that ‘what the public 
wants’ is a valid work of art no matter how unexpected its form or 
tragic its content. For Mr. Williams’ play is steeped in tears: the 
pathos of remembered things, the longings, the futilities, the frustra- 
tion at the heart of life. He has used the device of a narrator, The Son 
who remembers his past youth, to achieve a sense of perspective. These 
are not people in the.harsh reality of the present, but obscured by 
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time and distance and the intolerable burden of pity. The device is 
pertinent to the play and Jo Mielziner’s set with its transparent 
gauzes which veil the past until The Son himself moves onto the scene 
are a harmonious realization of the playwright’s intention. Light and 
music, the latter written by Paul Bowles, weave a continuous, iri- 
descent pattern around the succession of remembered moments which 
form the body of the play. 

The Son has wandered away from home and gone to sea. But no 
matter how far away he is, or in what exotic seaport he may find him- 
self, the memory of a drab flat in a dark alley in St. Louis and of his 
mother and his crippled sister haunts him. He looks back through grey 
layers of memory and there they are; he finds himself once more listen- 
ing to his mother’s nagging tongue, his sister’s playing of worn-out 
records on a broken victrola, the music of the dance hall next door. 
The daily grind of dull labor in a warehouse claims him. ‘Arise and 
shine,’ his mother calls and he grits his teeth. ‘I’ll arise, all right, but I 
won’t shine.’ The day has begun, dominated by The Mother’s anxious 
fussing, her stories of past splendors as a much sought-after southern 
belle who married the wrong man, her futile efforts to keep up ap- 
pearances, her constant worry about her daughter’s fate and the 
necessity for ‘gentlemen callers’ if the girl is ever to be taken care of 
after her mother’s death. 

As The Mother, Laurette Taylor gives an electric performance. 
Mr. Williams has provided her with a script that she turns to pure 
gold; its delicate and varied shadings are exactly captured in the sub- 
tle coloration of her readings. A simple phrase is packed with multiple 
meaning by an unexpected breath withheld, a pause so delicate as to 
seem unconscious, yet so timed that every shade of emotion, every 
latent implication is suddenly made clear. The Mother is vain and 
pitiful, a victim of circumstances, simultaneously infuriating and 
pathetic. Miss Taylor turns these facets in her hand, presenting the 
thing itself and comment on the thing. Her every hesitant gesture, her 
waverings and dartings, her movements at once purposeful and 
blurred, all build an unforgettable image of a complex human being. 

In the role of The Son, Mr. Dowling is more staid than the lines 
indicate, he seems a man already resigned to frustration rather than a 
youth chafing at chains. It is difficult to believe that he would write 
poetry or that his revolt is anything more than a desire to escape 
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LAURETTE TAYLOR as The Mother in Tennessee Williams’ haunting 
‘memory play’, The Glass Menagerie. The photograph of the run-away hus- 
band has a strong resemblance to Eddie Dowling who plays The Son. 











CAROUSEL 


One of the qualities that makes Carouse/ a refreshing experience for the hard 
ened theatregoer is the fact that many of the leading roles have been en- 
trusted to talented newcomers on the Broadway scene. With Oscar Ham- 
merstein’s lyrics to guide them, and Richard Rodgers’ equally eloquent 
music, the challenge is easily met. Both John Raitt and Jan Clayton, who 
are seen above as Billy (Liliom) and Julie, are making their local debuts, as 
are Jean Darling and Christine Johnson, the two other feminine leads in this 
musical Li/iom. Eric Mattson and Murvyn Vye are older hands, and the 
dancers Agnes de Mille has assembled — including Bambi Linn, Peter 
Birch, Annabelle [Lyon are already veterans, though Miss Linn, who 
carries the burden of the musical’s chief ballet, has not yet reached twenty. 
This Theatre Guild presentation was directed by Rouben Mamoulian, with 
settings by Jo Mielziner and costumes by Miles White. 
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responsibility. But Mr. Dowling’s performance is deeply felt on its 
human side and, on the whole, simple and straightforward. As the 
crippled daughter who collects the translucent animals that give The 
Glass Menagerie its title, Julie Haydon has a role suited to her wan, 
emaciated beauty. Her awkward, angular movements fit the part, and 
in the scene with The Gentleman Caller, when that cheerful extrovert, 
forcefully played by Anthony Ross, makes love to her and finally 
makes her dance, she melts for a space into the theatrical picture. But 
the play is pre-eminently Miss Taylor’s. She has given Tennessee 
Williams’ revealing and sensitive script the illuminating interpretation 
it deserves. The combination of a new writing talent and of a seasoned, 
subtle and infinitely varied acting gift is indeed cause for rejoicing and 
for gratitude to Mr. Dowling (and his co-producer, Louis J. Singer) 
for bringing this event about. 


By way of closing their twenty-seventh season with an appropriate 
flourish, the Theatre Guild whirled into town on its new Carousel. The 
success with which a former Guild play, Green Grow the Lilacs, was 
transmogrified into the musical ‘smash hit’, Ok/ahomal, inspired the 
same group of alchemists to try their hands on Ferenc Molnar’s 
Liliom. The results make for an evening of delightful music, of fresh, 
engaging songs and dances and eye-filling scenes. The challenge in- 
volved in setting Molnar’s fantasy to music has been somewhat 
evaded by transplanting the locale and characters from Hungary to 
New England. Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein II, though 
willing to go as far afield as Budapest for their inspiration, evidently 
felt compelled to bring their trophy home and clothe it in Americana. 
In the process the play loses its continental patina, its elements of 
vulgarity and cynicism which were sharply contrasted, in the original, 
with the innocent obstinacy of Julie’s love. Liliom becomes Billy 
Bigelow, barker in a traveling fair. He is no less brash and boastful 
than the original ‘tough’, but he is singularly lacking in villainy, 
while the meek, rather drab little servant girl of Molnar’s play be- 
comes a bright-haired factory worker in the translated scene. 

Under the baton of the scene designer, the grubby purlieu of Buda- 
pest with its frowzy carnival blossoms into arresting gaiety and color. 
Jo Mielziner’s carousel might have come from the World’s Fair; his 
fishing village with its painted backdrop of ships at anchor suggests 
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grand opera. He is happiest in the brief moment when Billy finds him- 
self in the backyard of Heaven, where the janitor hangs out stars on a 
celestial clothesline. Miles White’s costumes, though expressed in 
musical comedy, not in realistic terms, have a pleasing variety. He has 
thought of them as clothes for people, not as mass effects on a stage. 
The actors and dancers wear them easily and they add their share of 
accent to the scene. Once again Agnes de Mille is called on to interpret 
American backgrounds in dances that are partly pure ornament and 
partly a development of the story. Her hornpipe between the sailors 
and their girls in the first part is as gay and whirling a dance as could 
be desired; while in the second part she is assigned the task of telling 
the brief life-story of Billy’s daughter in a play within the play that 
is dramatic and touching, imaginatively conceived and full of variety. 
Bambi Linn dances the wild youngster with gaiety and abandon in a 
stark setting of sea and cloud. She is a pupil of Miss de Mille’s and a 
graduate, like Joan McCracken in Bloomer Girl, of the Oklahoma! 
dancing forces. 

Rouben Mamoulian and The Guild have once more rounded up a 
group of talented young people for a far from easy assignment. John 
Raitt, Jan Clayton, Jean Darling and Christine Johnson as Billy, 
Julie, Julie’s friend and Julie’s kindly Aunt have the requisite voices 
and appearance, though it must be admitted that they do more credit 
to Mr. Rodgers’ music than to Mr. Hammerstein’s plot. Murvyn Vye 
as Jigger contributed some of the comedy which mainly hinges around 
Julie’s friend Carrie and her ‘Mr. Snow’, played by Eric Mattson. On 
the whole, Mr. Mamoulian has failed to direct the dramatic scenes 
effectively. The actors speak their lines with a certain feeling for 
character and situation, but where any emotion other than gaiety and 
playfulness is required they are unable to surmount their difficulties. 


With two productions in the offing that use Pinafore as their in- 
spiration — one called Memphis Bound, with Bill Robinson, Avon 
Long and a Negro cast, the other a Hollywood version with Victor 
Moore and William Gaxton — a tendency that has marked the war 
years, and particularly the current season, comes to a climax. Musical 
comedy has become Broadway’s major creation, so much so that 
THEATRE ARTS is devoting its August issue to the subject. Since the 
success of Ok/ahoma!, running now into its third year, the emphasis 
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has been on Americana; Broadway has broken out into a rash of highly 
polished folk and regional musicals. The Theatre Guild itself spon- 
sored not only Oklahoma! and its New England Carousel but Sing Out, 
Sweet Land!, a living album of folk songs and dances. John C. Wilson’s 
production of Bloomer Girl, featuring a gay sartorial revolution in the 
troubled 1860’s, was one of the first entrants of the season and is still 
going strong. Not to be outdone in Americana, Michael Todd burst 
forth with Up in Central Park, a super-colossal period piece glorifying 
Broadway’s home town. The most original folk-production of the sea- 
son is sponsored by the Shuberts. Though Dark of the Moon is not 
technically a musical, it is more than a straight play. The folk tunes, 
ballads and legends which embellish it are so closely woven into its 
structure — the plot itself being taken from a familiar song — that it 
is impossible to dissociate it from its music. 

High up in the list of hit musicals should go On the Town, the 
product of a trio of young artists who showed their abilities a year ago 
in the Ballet Theatre’s production of Fancy Free. Leonard Bernstein, 
Jerome Robbins and Oliver Smith as composer, choreographer and 
scenic artist (as well as co-producer with Paul Feigay) evolved in this 
unconventional musical a form of extended ballet-comedy that has a 
highly individual flavor. Since On the Town grew from the dance rather 
than the ‘book’, it is entirely appropriate that Sono Osato, who 
danced her way to attention in One Touch of Venus, should be en- 
trusted with the lead which she performs with delightful humor and 
skill. George Abbott, ever ready to give young talent a helping hand, 
directed the sketchy story concocted by Betty Comden and Adolph 
Green with his usual vigor. 

What the season has seriously lacked in its musical comedy offer- 
ings has been the clowns. Olsen and Johnson in their riotous Laffing 
Room Only do what they can to sustain the slapstick tradition and 
Bert Lahr contributes some raucous moments to Billy Rose’s Seven 
Lively Arts, but with the exception of Beatrice Lille, who also took part 
in that gigantic bore, the comedians have been absent. Miss Lillie is a 
host in herself, but Broadway looks hungrily toward Hollywood for the 
seasoned comedians it trained and can no longer support in the luxury 
to which the movies (and the radio) have now accustomed them. 

Looked at in retrospect the winter, rich in monetary rewards, has 
been on the whole undistinguished. Only Laurette Taylor among the 
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‘legitimate’ stars has had a new script commensurate with her talents. 
Again, as last year, the important American playwrights have been 
otherwise occupied, while the newcomers, with the exception of Ten- 
nessee Williams, have shown little more than competence. The theatre 
is lucky, however, to have a number of skilled craftsmen who could 
keep it supplied with sound scripts. This has meant a preponderance 
of dramatizations. The only important play dealing directly with the 
war and set in a war milieu, 4 Bell for ddano, is Paul Osborn’s adapta- 
tion of John Hersey’s book about an AMG major in a Sicilian town. 
Played by Fredric March with deep feeling and sincerity, Major 
Joppolo is a key figure in that increasingly widespread phase of the 
war that is placing thousands of his kind in charge of European civilian 
communities. Kiss Them for Me, by Luther Davis, a war play in the 
sense that it attacks a major problem related to the war — the psy- 
chology of the returning fighter — is also made from a novel, Frederic 
Wakeman’s Shore Leave. 

Only one playwright has attempted to bring the war itself onto the 
stage. Laurence Stallings’ The Streets are Guarded was set squarely ina 
Jap-infested Pacific island and dealt head-on (if not entirely success- 
fully) with fighting men in action. But obviously this war’s play is yet 
to be written. Playwrights avoid the subject, leaving the drama of the 
battlefields to the movie camera and the news reporter and confining 
their comments, usually in comedy form, to the war on the home 
front. Rose Franken’s Soldier’s Wife starts off as a serious presentation 
of a moving event, the return of the warrior, but goes off, after the 
first act, into a standard comedy triangle. This particular play has at 
any rate the benefit of two excellent performances by Martha Scott 
and Myron McCormick. William McCleery’s Hope for the Best also 
lured two actors back from Hollywood in a script by a new playwright 
which has many elements of interest. Franchot Tone gives an excellent 
performance as the columnist in Mr. McCleery’s study of the impact 
of the times on a sensitive and intelligent writer, and Jane Wyatt 
plays opposite him with style and grace. 

A play such as The Hasty Heart seems at first glance to come under 
the category of war drama. Written by John Patrick, a member of the 
American Field Service, it is set in a hospital ward in Burma and it is 
peopled exclusively by wounded soldiers. Yet its theme and intention 
are general, not specific. It is concerned with the essential loneliness of 
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UP IN CENTRAL PARK 


Michael Todd, following the trend initiated by the Theatre Guild with its 
fabulous Ok/ahoma!, turned this winter to the American scene. With a book 
by Herbert and Dorothy Fields and a Sigmund Romberg score, Up in Central 
Park is a confetti-storm of color; Howard Bay’s sets carry the audience back 
to old New York when Boss Tweed and his henchmen were in the municipal 
saddle. They are inspired by the famous Currier and Ives colored plates, as 
the ice-skating scene above indicates, but Mr. Bay has given them not only 
theatrical effectiveness but a sardonic comment peculiarly his own. Grace 
Houston and Ernest Sc hraps explored the Godey’s Lady’s Books of the period 
and provided a series of delightful costumes, while Helen Tamiris evolved a 
number of humorous dances equally steeped in 1870 legend. In a cast in 
which good singing and good looks abound, Wilbur i vans plays a crusading 
reporter, Bettv Bruce and Maureen Cannon share the honors as feminine 
leads, and Noah Beery, back from Hollywood, is the sinister Boss Tweed. 


Lucas-Priti 


hard 








Vandamm 





DEAR RUTH 


Typical of a current style in comedy is Norman Krasna’s hit, directed by 
Moss Hart, which brings in the war as an incidental aid to complication. 
The plot uses a familiar device — the kid sister who writes impassioned let- 
ters to a boy, signing her older sister’s name. In this case the young man ts 
away at the wars and his sudden return starts the confusion. In the scene 
above we see John Dall, Virginia Gilmore, Howard Smith, Phyllis Povah, 
Richard McCracken and Bartlett Robinson. Lenore Lonergan, of Funior 
Miss fame, plays the sophisticated brat, a fifteen-year-old miss, this time. 
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human beings; the difficulty certain people have in establishing con- 
tact with their fellow men. The war only comes into the picture by 
creating the kind of hothouse atmosphere in which such relationships 
can flower almost overnight. In Dear Ruth, Norman Krasna also uses 
men in uniform, but only as local color in an engaging farce about 
adolescence and young love. Like Snafu, Dear Ruth emphasizes the 
comedy angle of what is essentially an un-comic situation, the pre- 
cocious maturity of the youngest generation under the impact of war. 

For the rest, and that is for the most part, Broadway’s hits carry 
no date line. John van Druten’s J Remember Mama exploits an im- 
memorial theme that has no relation to current events. The play is 
another of this season’s many dramatizations. Mr. van Druten, expert 
at devising his own plots and characters, as witness the continued 
success of The Voice of the Turtle in which Betty Field is now happily 
installed, has, in J Remember Mama, fashioned a heartwarming play 
from Kathryn Forbes’ book of short stories. The charm of the comedy 
lies as much in its casting and mise-en-scéne as in its story, for Mr. van 
Druten, as playwright and director combined, has made use of a bat- 
tery of stage devices to tell his tale of mother-love. The daughter ap- 
pears in person as narrator, linking together remembered episodes. 
Curiously enough this violent war-year began and ended with plays of 
memory, both using narrators, both focussed on the mother-child 
relationship, both admirably staged. At that point their similarity 
ceases. | Remember Mama is all tenderness, light and gaiety, with 
Mady Christians as Mama, the epitome of the sheltering, protective, 
understanding parent. Mr. van Druten tells a number of humorous 
and revealing episodes connected chiefly by the broad chronology of 
time. Mr. Williams uses the same method to probe back into emo- 
tions, to follow the threads of association inward into the dim recesses 
of past experience. His exploration is not of event but of character. 
But both plays make use of the theatre resources of technical 
legerdemain to create their own sharply contrasting but equally 
valid effects. 

The balance of the season’s hits makes a curious and disparate as- 
sortment. The first in time was the Broadway production, under John 
Wildberg’s management, of the American Negro Theatre’s dnna 
Lucasta. The play, with its excellent Negro cast headed by Hilda 
Simms and Frederick O’Neal, scores as a lively melodrama; Philip 
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Yordan’s script has no racial implications, its success depending on its 
entertainment values which have been sufficient to keep it running all 
winter with no indication of let-up. In November, Harvey and The 
Late George Apley made their appearances. The latter, a dramatization 
by George S. Kaufman and John Marquand of Marquand’s novel, 
provides Leo G. Carroll with a leading role, a pleasant addition to 
Broadway’s small stock of full-length portraits, but it contributes very 
little else to the gaiety of the nation. Harvey, on the other hand, is a 
major addition to theatrical folklore. The big white rabbit who isn’t 
there has become a sort of fantastic symbol of all that is kindly, absurd 
and definitely cockeyed in show business. Frank Fay, vaudevillian 
extraordinary and now securely settled in the ‘legit’ as Elwood P. 
Dowd, chaperons Harvey through his nightly non-appearance in 
Mary Chase’s puckish comedy, while Josephine Hull as Elwood’s sis- 
ter is fortunately present to keep things in some sort of mad order 
with her peculiar variety of scatter-brained common sense. Altogether 
Harvey is the most original comedy of the year. It may well rival such 
seasoned veterans as Life with Father (now in its sixth year) and Kiss 
and Tell (a youngster of two) in longevity. 

With so many playwrights out of the running, or not quite up to 
their usual standard — as, for instance, Philip Barry in Tallulah 
Bankhead’s current vehicle, Foolish Notion, or George Kelly in The 
Deep Mrs. Sykes — one might well expect a spate of classic revivals. 
England has solved its playwright shortage by a dozen major produc- 
tions of Shakespeare, Congreve, Ibsen, Shaw and Maugham. Here 
only Margaret Webster, backed this time by Cheryl Crawford, has 
kept faith with her favorite playwright, directing The Tempest with 
the same success that has attended her other productions of the Bard. 
With Arnold Moss as Prospero, Vera Zorina as Ariel and Canada Lee 
as Caliban, she brought Shakespeare’s play of music and magic to 
New York for the longest run it has ever enjoyed. With this exception 
Broadway managers have preferred to rely on untried and often un- 
skilled writers rather than make use of the neglected riches of the 
theatre’s past. It is perhaps not surprising that the results should 
chalk up once again the startling figure of 70% failure, a slightly better 
percentage than in the piping times of peace but hardly one on which 
to found a business. No wonder Harvey is Broadway’s patron saint. 
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Three English Films 


C. A. LEJEUNE 


Witx the British film industry once more geared to large-scale produc- 
tion, reports of their newest releases are reaching this side of the ocean 
ringed with garlands of enthusiastic comment. This month the editors 
have invited the distinguished motion-picture critic of the London Ob- 
server fo report on three of the outstanding products of the current season. 
Prints of This Happy Breed, Henry V and The Way Ahead are ail in 
this country and should be released in the near future. — Editor’s Note. 


r is to be hoped that nobody will be beguiled into seeking an asso- 


ciation between Laurence Olivier’s film production of Henry V 


and the present war, on the grounds that the heroic actions of last 
summer and fall were fought so closely along the route that Henry 
Plantagenet followed. Such an association would be unfortunate; it 
would inevitably reveal in Henry V a touch of brassy romanticism; 
diminishing, by unnatural contrast with a very different sort of great- 
ness, the stature of the play. 

Henry V is not a great war play. The Elizabethans were too much 
in love with beauty and splendour and the heady draft of words to 
write great war plays; and Laurence Olivier, who produced, directed 
and starred in the screen version of Henry V, was too much in love 
with Shakespeare to make a great war film. The stuff of war is patience 
and endurance, courage in cold blood, and a kind of long, hard, im- 
personal anonymity. These are not qualities for the playhouse, still 
less for the movie theatre. What Shakespeare wrote in Henry V, and 
what the film has splendidly caught in its own fashion, is a fanfare; a 
flourish; a salute to high adventure; a kind of golden and perennially 
youthful exaltation of man’s grim work. 

The picture runs for two hours and a half, and retains about two- 
thirds of the original text. The only interpolations are a borrowed 
speech from Henry IV, Part II, used to explain the references to Fal- 
staff, and superimposed over a silent scene of the Fat Knight’s death- 
bed; and a couple of lines from Marlowe’s Tamburlaine, given Pistol 
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when he goes off to the wars. Mr. Olivier and his colleagues have 
taken one daring license with their material. They have presented 
Henry V as a play within a play. The opening and closing scenes are 
represented as taking place during the first performance of the piece 
at the old Globe Theatre, and are played deliberately broad for 
comedy. Speech, gestures and make-up are formally exaggerated; 
players and audience mingle in a kind of stylised puppet play. As a 
device for emphasising ‘this wooden O’ the conceit is ingenious; as 
a theory of presentation it is entirely legitimate; but in practice it 
works out a little self-consciously tiresome, a rather redundant addi- 
tion to a film that is handsomely intelligible on its own account. 

With the gathering of the English fleet at Southampton, however, 
the film breaks loose. The background opens out, the action is filled 
with a wide bustle, the poetry takes charge, and the audience is 
clearly no longer watching a stylised piece taking place on the stage 
of a theatre. From that moment onwards, the picture is a beauty. It 
moves with a flowing line, a rhythmic pattern of mass and colour, 
that has only been equalled on the screen in the best of the Disney 
fantasies. One rich composition after another fills the eye; the light, 
airy tracery of the French court scenes; the blazing canvas of the 
battlefield; the deep, whispering quiet of a darkened camp waiting for 
the morning; bold massed groups, single heroic figures; a quaint 
formal flower-garden for a fairy-tale princess; a rearing and curvetting 
of caparisoned chargers for a couple of kings at war. 

The producers have gone to the Italian painters, and particularly 
to Uccello’s ‘Rout of San Romano’, for their battlescapes, and to 
Holbein and Breughel for their colours. For the superb charge of the 
French cavalry at Agincourt, they have relied on the tempo of a 
musician. Before a foot of this scene was shot, the composer, William 
Walton, worked out an exact musical score, to be used as a guide- 
track for timing. The result is a classic sequence, in which, as in the 
unforgettable scene on the Odessa steps in Potemkin, the poetry of 
pure mathematics is applied to the practice of drama. Music and 
movement gather impetus together; pulsing, pounding, quickening, 
loudening, until they break over you thunderously like the mountain 
of a wave. 

It takes powerful acting to match this splendour of production, 
and fortunately Henry V has it. Mr. Olivier has collected a cast of 
some of the finest Shakespearean actors on the English stage, so that 
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every speech gets its due, every lightest word its measure. Leslie 
Banks, as Chorus, flings the gateway to romance wide open with a 
flourish. Robert Newton plays the Ancient Pistol with a huge Eliza- 
bethan gusto. The scenes in the French camp, always a little dull in 
the reading, are quickened by the beautiful performances of Leo Genn 
as the sobre Constable, Ralph Truman as the joyous herald Mount- 
joy, and Max Adrian as the sleek Dauphin. Renee Asherson plays 
Katharine with a demure coquetry and a kind of school-girl secrecy 
that is altogether winning. 

Laurence Olivier’s own Henry is a development of the performance 
he gave some years ago at the Old Vic, adapted very shrewdly to the 
enlargement of the scene beyond the four walls of a theatre. As the 
central figure of a huge crowd in a vast campaign, he strikes a high 
heroic note, and uses the full leather of his lungs. ‘Once more unto 
the breach, dear friends’ is a war-cry; the Crispin’s Day speech ends 
on something that is almost a brazen scream. Mr. Olivier is not afraid 
to hint that Henry Plantagenet was unafraid of showmanship. But 
that is only half the portrait. He has another sort of King for another 
sort of occasion: a shy and tender wooer; a lonely man, watchful over 
his camp in the darkness. Above all, he suggests a Henry who is under 
all circumstances a leader; the sort of man honest men will follow till 
they drop. 

One can pick out actor after actor for note, and still not catch the 
film’s especial quality; which is that everyone in it, and concerned 
with it, from Mr. Olivier onwards, seems to be in love and tune with 
Shakespeare. That is as it should be in a Shakespearean performance; 
behind the footlights and in front of them; on the screen and in the 
loges. For too long Shakespeare has suffered from being a compulsory 
subject in our education. Because he has been presented to us from 
infancy as a classic, the Immortal Bard, a writer of set books for 
examinations, an author of plays to be pulled to pieces with the help 
of annotations and a glossary, the most exciting of our playwrights 
has become a bore. What we need is a little healthy hunger for Shake- 
speare; an absence from felicity awhile; and then a zest to make us 
rediscover him as something of our own, as we might discover Donne, 
or Vaughan, or Belloc. I think the Olivier Henry V has this special 
relish, and even if it were not such an eyeful, shat would be good 
enough for me. 

Henry V is, without a doubt, the most glowing film enterprise of the 
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year in England. But if I were asked to name the film that seemed to 
me our best all-round job of work, I should unhesitatingly pick The 
Way Ahead, that study of the evolution of a civilian into an invasion 
soldier. 

The Way Ahead follows the fortunes of seven civilians who are 
drafted into an infantry platoon. They represent the usual ‘slice of 
life’. One of them is a farmer; another a floor-walker in a multiple 
store; another a boiler-worker in the House of Commons; and so it 
goes on. They are handed over to the tender charge of a young Lieu- 
tenant, a garage mechanic who has joined the Territorials before 
the war; and a rather less tender Sergeant, with seven years experi- 
ence as a professional soldier. The film studies the training of this one 
platoon; shows how they gain toughness and stature; how they orient 
themselves to their officers and to each other; how they grow fighting 
fit; how the qualities that earn a man a stripe become discernible 
without any fuss or fanfare; how they learn that in modern warfare 
every man’s first job is not to let the other fellows down; how they are 
sent abroad raring for action, torpedoed, and sent back again; how 
in the end they find themselves in the big show with bayonets fixed 
and morale unwavering. 

Nothing very new in the story, is there? Sounds dull, doesn’t it? And 
yet the extraordinary fact remains that this dull-sounding, not-very- 
new subject, without the benefit of glamour, romance, or leg-art, has 
been an instant hit wherever it has been shown to British soldiers. I 
have a great clip of letters on my desk testifying to its popularity, not 
only at home but in camp cinemas in Italy, in the Middle East, in 
India. Soldiers notoriously dislike war-films. What makes this par- 
ticular war-film succeed where so many others have failed? Three 
things, I suggest: an idea, a script and a director. 

First, the idea. It is by no means customary, although it would 
seem profitable, for a film to start with an idea. Most films start as 
a ‘vehicle’ for a contract star. Some start as radio acts or vaudeville 
turns. One or two start as nothing more substantial than a popular 
song. A few, it is true, based on successful novels or plays, may start 
with a plot, but in such a case the people involved are usually at great 
pains to change it., 

The Way Ahead started with an idea in the heads of the War Office 
Department of Army Psychiatry. In the early years of the war, during 
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the big turnover of manpower to the Services, the Department rec- 
ommended that a training film should be made dealing with the 
orientation of various types of civilian to Army life: showing how, 
in time of war, an individual becomes part of a corporate body; how 
a civilian may gain stature and comradeship as he develops into a 
soldier. 

Three bright young men from the Army Film Unit — director 
Carol Reed, thriller-novelist Eric Ambler, and playwright Peter 
Ustinov — promptly got to work. They called their little film The 
New Lot. It was approved by Army psychiatrists both here and in 
the United States. It was so persuasive and sensible along its own 
specialized lines, that the authorities suggested a commercial film 
should be made by the same men on the same theme. The Way Ahead 
grew out of The New Lot. A few of the original actors were carried 
over, including Peter Ustinov, who appears in a small but brilliant 
sketch in the film of his own writing. In deference to the exigence of 
nervous moviegoers, David Niven was borrowed from the Army to 
lend a touch of star appeal. 

Second, the script. It has long been apparent to the critical mind 
that screen writing is the weakest part of our film effort in this coun- 
try. Our scripts are seldom inspired, hardly ever witty, and often 
just plain bad. Dialogue in British films seems to vary between the 
cross-talk of small-time vaudeville, and something picked up casually 
in a west-end restaurant over luncheon. But The Way Ahead has a 
real script and dialogue that every British soldier recognises as his 
own currency. Except for The New Lot, and a few Army instructional 
films, Messrs. Ambler and Ustinov have never, I understand, tried 
their hand at film writing. The result is startling. The Way Ahead 
actually plays and talks life. 

Third, the director. Since Alfred Hitchcock deserted the British 
studios for Hollywood, Carol Reed has generally been regarded, both 
here and in the United States, as our Number One director. He is 
certainly our most talented all-round craftsman. He relishes making 
films as films, and isn’t choosey about his subjects. If you ask him 
what sort of film he would like to make, he answers frankly, ‘Well, I 
don’t think it matters much, do you?’ 

Nor does it, since every film he tackles, whether it be costume piece 
or thriller, romance or comedy, is reduced in the end to the human 
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element. Mr. Reed has made many good films, notably Three on a 
Week-end, The Stars Look Down, Kipps, Night Train and The Young 
Mr. Pitt, but The Way Ahead is by far his most mature and successful 
effort. It is a lesson in movie-making to observe how diligently the 
casual effects of his scenes are contrived; how patiently the charac- 
ters are allowed to develop in their own time and through their own 
idiom. There is nothing spectacular about The Way Ahead. In spite 
of its subject, it is mainly a quiet film; often a very funny film. It has 
not the ‘big’ feel of Noel Coward’s In Which We Serve. But in their 
own way, Mr. Reed and his colleagues have turned out an Army 
picture that is a counterpart to Mr. Coward’s Navy picture; some- 
thing of which they and their countrymen can be quietly proud; 
something that brings the audience on close human terms with the 
people on the screen, and does the official job with as much heart as 
authority. 

And talking of Noel Coward, no account of Britain’s best film 
work in the past year can be complete without some mention of This 
Happy Breed. 

Unlike In Which We Serve, which came hot from the heart to the 
screen, the second Coward film has been adapted from a Coward play. 
In its way, it was probably the tougher assignment. It hasn’t the big, 
emotional surge of the naval picture; it hasn’t the glow of service 
pride; it hasn’t the high moments, like the scene on the Dover quay- 
side after Dunkirk, that the watcher himself half-created from the 
hints of emergency still fresh in his mind. 

It is a deliberate survey, in tactful Technicolor, of the lives of an 
ordinary suburban family in the uneasy years between the two wars. 
Its microcosm is a semi-detached villa — No. 17 Sycamore Road, 
Clapham, London S.W. It is about some people called Gibbonses, 
Reg, Vi and Queenie. They take possession of No. 17 in the spring of 
1918, when the cherry tree by the clothesline in the back yard is in 
full bloom, and give up the keys in the spring of 1939, when the 
cherry tree is in bloom again, and the fat, silver barrage balloons are 
ready to go up over London. Between these two dates they do all the 
ordinary things that ordinary suburban people do; the sort of things 
that make the chattier members of the audience turn to one another 
and whisper, ‘That reminds me of —’ and ‘Do you remember when 
—’. This Happy Breed, one correspondent wrote to us, ‘is really a 
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HENRY V LAURENCE OLIVIER’S FILM 
The most exciting cinema news from Britain in many months is the release 
of Shakespeare’s Henry J’, a Technicolor production of Laurence Olivier and 
Two Cities, directed by Olivier who plays the title role. Because of wartime 
difficulties the picture was made in Eire where the 500 extras needed for foot 
soldiers and bowmen at the battle of Agincourt were recruited from members 
of the Eirean Home Guard, while the horsemen of the French Cavalry were 
played by local men fresh from their spring plowing. Art Directors Paul 
Sheriff and Carmen Dillon used many ingenious expedients to make up for a 
lack of materials — chain mail, formerly made in Germany, was simulated 
by garments knitted of wool by blind students and sprayed with aluminum 
paint. In the picture above, Laurence Olivier is seen flanked by Felix Aylmer 
as the Archbishop of Canterbury and Robert Helpmann as the Bishop of 
Ely. The cast also includes Harcourt Williams as King Charles of France, 
and Leslie Banks as the Chorus. 











The Way Ahead 


KARLY in the war the British War Offce 
Department of Army Psychiatry needed a 
training film which would show the methods 
by which civilians are turned into soldiers. 
Carol Reed, director, Eric Ambler, novelist 
and Peter Ustinov, playwright and actor, 
turned out the film which was called The Vew 
Lot. It was so successful, both as a training 
film and as a dramatic work that it was re- 
made into feature length for popular dis- 
tribution. David Niven, above, was borrowed 
from the Army for the lead and Peter Ustinov, 
co-author, right, played a small part. Unlike 
many war films The Way .thead is popular 
with soldier audiences. It will soon be released 
in this country by Twentieth Century-Fox. 








































Atlantic Adventure 


A SCENE and a leading character, Captain 
Tomlinson (in real life, Captain Pycraft of the 
British Merchant Marine) in the Crown Film 
Unit’s Western Approaches which will soon be 
released in this country under its new title. 
With Merchant Seamen and Royal Navy per- 
sonnel as chief actors, Pat Jackson has di- 
rected his story about shipwrecked seamen, 
afloat in a lifeboat on the stormy reaches of 
the Atlantic, with all the authenticity of a 
documentary, all the suspense and humanity 
of a fiction film. Expressive handling of the 
Technicolor, which suggests more often than 
not the quality of a fine marine painting in 
motion, is a potent factor in the success of 
this powerful motion picture. 








Above is young Josephine Sherwood as she 
appeared in one of her first roles as Edith 
Stoddard in The Bridge which opened in 
her home town, Boston, Massachusetts. 
The following year she married Shelley 
Vaughn Hull and, as Josephine Hull, has 
endeared herself to theatre audiences 
throughout the land. At the right is Mrs. 
Hull when she played in Mare Connelly’s 
The Wild Man from Borneo in 1927. As 
Penny Sycamore in You Can't Take It 
With You, as Abbie Brewster in Arsenic 
and Old Lace and in the current hit, 
Harvey, where she portrays Elwood Dowd’s 
distraught sister, Veta Simmons, Mrs. 
Hull has developed a scatter-brained form 
of comedy which is entirely her own. 


Josephine 
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Hull 























JOSEPHINE HULL 


documentary; the unembellished facts of a life that is lived daily and 
consecutively until it is finished.’ 

The comment is true in part, but not wholly true. It is true that 
Mr. Coward and his colleagues — particularly that beautiful actress, 
Celia Johnson, who gives such a warm, glowing and unified study of 
the Gibbons mother — have excelled in the exact observation of ordi- 
nary speech and behaviour. If you were to hear the dialogue without 
seeing the film, you could still call up an accurate picture of the Gib- 
bons family. If you were to see the film without hearing the dialogue, 
you would be forced to imagine some such conversation as Mr. Cow- 
ard has given his characters. 

Yet, This Happy Breed is not just a photographic and phono- 
graphic record of suburban life in our times. If it were, nobody would 
care to see it. Art does not consist in repeating conscientiously every- 
thing we see and hear. Art consists in conjuring up, with the help of 
familiar symbols, the things that are not ordinarily perceptible to 
human eyes and ears. Art must be a kind of second sight, what Baude- 
laire calls ‘une sorcellerie evocatotre’. And that, I think, is the special 
quality of Noel Coward’s film; a film that has not been afraid to 
borrow its title from one of the noblest speeches of our noblest English 
poet; a film that finds in a drab house in a drab row the shining symbol 
of a nation. 


Comedienne from Radcliffe 


Josephine Hull 


WILLIAM LINDSAY GRESHAM 


Ww Duse came up to Radcliffe to see about entering her 
daughter a bunch of us gathered around, worshiping. One with 
more nerve than the rest asked her to write her name in chalk on the 
blackboard and she did, not smiling, knowing why we wanted it. 
“When she was gone we drew a “frame” around the signature and 
wrote on all sides ““DO NOT TOUCH.” Duse’s autograph stayed 
there for years. Then one summer a janitor or cleaning woman 
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scrubbed it off. When we returned in the fall we were heartbroken. 
That name held magic. And we had lost it!’ 

Josephine Hull, now sharing the comedy honors with Frank Fay 
in Mary Chase’s fantasy Harvey, was recalling her college days. 

‘I had opportunities that so many other young people in the 
theatre miss. I got so much out of college; we had George Lyman 
Kittredge for Chaucer and Shakespeare. And George Pierce Baker 
for drama history and stagecraft. And Charles Townsend Copeland 
— the famous “Copey” — for English “lit”. Copey would have 
made a wonderful actor — he put so much life into anything he was 
talking about; he had the dramatic gift. Men like these gave me a 
groundwork for the theatre that I couldn’t have gained in any other 
way. Everything they said made you want to go and find out more 
by yourself. I fell in love with the theatre. But theory can take you 
just so far. I knew that the only way to learn to act is to do it. 

“In those days there were no experimental or “little” theatres — 
the beginner had to start in stock or try to get into one of the road 
companies. While I was still at Radcliffe I began to study acting 
with Mrs. Erving Winslow. As Kate Reignolds she had been leading 
woman in the old Boston Museum Company. Once she told me about 
a Mrs. Vincent, a famous old character actress, who had been with 
the Boston Museum, playing landladies and Dickens characters. 
Mrs. Vincent had a trotting walk which she used for comedy effects — 
in one scene she carried a full teakettle across the stage. At every 
step a little jet of water spouted from the kettle — bounced out by 
Mrs. Vincent’s walk. I never forgot that and years afterward, when 
I was working on the part of Abbie Brewster in Arsenic and Old Lace, 
I tried it out. Mr. Bretaigne Windust liked it and I had the skirt of 
my dress shortened a little and wore white stockings so the audience 
could see my feet. They loved that walk of Abbie Brewster’s — when 
Mrs. Vincent’s trot came back to the boards. 

‘I went about getting into the theatre the practical way. It was a 
big advantage if a young actress could sing and play the piano and I 
studied both and that got me interested in musical theory and I 
studied harmony. I wrote two operettas — books and music — while 
I was still in school and we put them on. I wanted to learn everything. 

‘My first job was with the Castle Square players in Boston and 
then I went on tour with George Ober, doing the Broadhurst farces. 
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The only job open when I applied was the soubrette. I got a ballet 
dancer to show me some steps in a hurry and I had a spangled cos- 
tume from an amateur show, so I went on the road as the singing and 
dancing soubrette. I got thirty dollars a week and out of this I had 
to pay hotel bills and pullmans . . . this was a long time before 
Equity. Another girl and I teamed up and once a week we would 
take a room with a bath and do lots of bathing. 

‘The following summer I went up to Peak’s Island, Maine, with 
the stock company there and the year after Wilton Lackaye gave 
me a part in The Man and the Law —a dramatized version of Les 
Misérables which he was taking on the road. I played a double role 
— Fantine and her daughter, Cosette. 

‘In those days an actress had to provide her own wigs and gowns. 
For Cosette I wore a blonde wig which alone cost fifty dollars. It 
would cost a couple of hundred today. And the costumes! I had to 
borrow three hundred dollars from Mother for my costumes. 

“Those were wonderful times, touring with Wilton Lackaye. Mr. 
Lackaye had a bitter wit and his sarcasm could cut you like a whip. 
Only he never used it on anyone who was on the level and trying to 
learn and he had a sense of humor which made life interesting for 
the rest of us. 

‘I remember one scene where Jean Valjean is telling Cosette 
about her mother. It was one of the big tear-jerking scenes of the 
play — in a rose garden by moonlight. As the curtain went up I, as 
Cosette, was seated on a bench. Jean Valjean comes on and starts 
to tell me about Fantine and her sacrifices for me. Well, one evening 
a stagehand left a feather duster on the bench. It was behind me and 
and I didn’t see it in time to hide it. 

‘Mr. Lackaye came on, spotted the duster, and was furious. He 
picked it up and all during that emotional scene he proceeded to dust 
off the rose bushes! Not a soul in the audience noticed it. Maybe they 
were crying too hard to see very well. But I thought I would burst. 
Lackaye had his eye on me and I knew that if I blew up the results 
would be terrible. I kept my head and managed to get through the 
scene without laughing. 

‘I think my years at college helped me here — I knew what I was 
doing and where I was and I felt secure in my knowledge. It gave me 
poise. I knew then the value of thorough preparation for the theatre. 
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‘Lackaye never said anything about it later but I think he re- 
spected my self-control. After that I had greater confidence. I knew 
that nothing that could happen onstage would make me blow up.’ 

In 1910 the young actress (she was then Josephine Sherwood) 
married Shelley Vaughn Hull, one of the most gifted actors of his 
time. After his death in the influenza epidemic of 1919 Josephine Hull 
left the stage. But the theatre was too strong an influence in her life 
and she returned to it to direct Jessie Bonstelle’s Detroit stock com- 
pany. 

‘I was terribly thrilled to get the job,’ Mrs. Hull says, ‘because 
I so wanted to stay in the theatre even though J felt that I couldn’t 
act any more. We had a fine season in Detroit. Frank Morgan was 
with us and Ann Harding and Kenneth MacKenna. It was a splendid 
cast and we did Smilin’ Through, The Man Who Came Back — the 
play in which Shelley’s brother, Henry Hull, had starred on Broad- 
way — The Copperhead and many others. 

‘I was invited back the second summer and I played one small 
character role myself. Miss Bonstelle advised me, “‘ You are too good 
an actress not to act. Start now as a character woman while you’re 
young — you'll be very wise.’’ And what she said proved to be ex- 
cellent advice. 

“When I came back to New York the Equity Players were plan- 
ning to do John Howard Lawson’s Roger Bloomer. Augustin Duncan 
was directing. When he was suddenly taken ill they gave the job to 
me. Now there were a hundred and sixty-eight light cues in that show 
and Duncan had never written a lighting plot — he carried it all in 
his head. We had a hectic time but we opened and Duncan was well 
enough to see it. Afterward he said calmly, “‘It’s fine — you had 
nothing to worry about.” But I felt as if I had dropped ten years of 
my life getting the show into shape. 

*My real comeback as an actress was in Fata Morgana. Alec Wooll- 
cott, who always told me I should keep on acting, suggested me ‘for 
the part. I’ve never forgotten his kindness. 

‘After that I played the woman with the roses in Craig’s Wife and 
then I had so many parts I can’t remember them all. It was anything 
but plain sailing. So many shows opened and closed quickly that I 
began to wonder if I could actually afford to stay in the theatre. 
When I came to settle up my accounts at the end of a year I found 
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that I was not making both ends meet. I was tempted to give it up 
and try to make my living by writing. 

“Then George Kaufman sent me the script of a play and it had 
a character that I fell completely in love with — Penny Sycamore. 
The play, of course, was You Can’t Take It With You. 

‘I had never met our producer, Max Gordon, but just before we 
opened in Princeton, New Jersey, he had sent me a nice little note. 
I wanted to thank him. After the show we all crowded into cars to go 
to the station. There were not enough cars so a number of men, in- 
cluding Moss Hart, squeezed into the car with us and sat on our knees. 
I mentioned to Mr. Hart that Max Gordon had sent me this note and 
said I would like to thank him for it. 

‘“Now’s your chance,” Hart said dryly. “He’s sitting on your 
lap!” 

“That show was grand fun. When we opened in Philadelphia we 
literally laid them in the aisles. One lady fell out of her seat and 
rolled in the aisle, laughing. At the same performance a man in the 
balcony laughed so hard that he hit his head on the balcony rail and 
knocked himself out. 

“After You Can’t Take It With You came Arsenic and Old Lace and 
that was when I used old Mrs. Vincent’s trotting walk. That was 
something I got from another actress but usually I build up a char- 
acter from things I’ve seen people do. For instance, I’ve played 
several New England parts in radio shows. I start such a character 
with memories of an old boardinghouse keeper I used to know. After 
she had served the pancakes she would walk from guest to guest 
with a pitcher, doling out maple syrup. And of each she would ask the 
same question: “Will ye hev it raound and raound or in a puddil in 
the middil?”” Remembering that one line can put me right in the 
“middil” of a New England character.’ 

In recent years Mrs. Hull has developed a type of comedy which 
is hers alone — a sort of combination of Helen Hokinson and Lewis 
Carroll. This is her own distinctive gift; but of comedy in general she 
says: ‘It is made up of detail; you have to have an eye for the comic 
—in others and in yourself, too. Some of my best bits of comedy 
have grown out of blunders I have made myself. They made me 
laugh afterward and I built them into good stage laughs. 

‘For instance, in Harvey I have a scene where Veta Simmons is 
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talking to a society reporter on the telephone. One evening I absent- 
mindedly put down the telephone and went on talking as if the person 
on the other end of the wire could still hear me. This got a big laugh 
and I kept it in the show. 

‘Comedy has to have an underlying structure of drama. Bur- 
lesque and satire are different but true comedy needs pathos to 
shadow it and bring out the highlights. When I started on the part 
of Veta I began to dig and dig into it to discover Veta’s main emo- 
tional conflict. It is this: she is torn between a deep love for her genial, 
tippling brother, Elwood — who sees the invisible white rabbit, 
Harvey — and the desire to give her daughter a good social send-off. 
The conflict is resolved in the last act where the doctors are ready to 
give Elwood the “treatment” which will destroy his illusions and 
make him normal — and dull and humdrum. I suddenly realize that 
I don’t want Elwood to change — I want him to stay as lovable and 
as happy as he is, Harvey or no Harvey. I begin to pound on the door, 
shouting, “Don’t give it to him —JI don’t like people like that! I 
don’t want my brother to be like that . . .” 

‘The scene brings all of Veta’s scatterbrained comedy up sharply 
because it is straight drama. If it were not for that touch of pathos, 
the character of Veta Simmons would lose its impact. And that’s my 
only theory of comedy — you have to find the drama underneath and 
let it come to the surface at the right moments.’ 

Because her last three parts — which have made her better known 
to the public than all the rest of her work in the theatre — have been 
ladies slightly mad, it is interesting to contrast them with Josephine 
Hull herself. It would be hard to find a more evenly balanced, inte- 
grated mind. She brought to the theatre a thorough grounding in the 
classics and in the history and tradition of the stage as art. Yet she 
says, ‘I am just a worker in the theatre who tries to make acting real.’ 
Thousands of playgoers and millions of film fans can testify to the 
degree in which she succeeds. 
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George Balanchine, Magician 
GEORGE BEISWANGER 


CENTURY ago dancers flew through the air. Théophile Gautier 
A said so when he wrote of the Romantic Ballet. The makers of 
ballet prints posed Grisi or Taglioni on the petals of a flower in happy 
tribute to what they saw on the boards of the Théatre de l’Académie 
Royale de Musique in Paris. 

America’s boards today are those of the City Center in New York, 
the Erlanger in Atlanta, scores of utility stages the country over. They 
are not built for flying. But wherever the Monte Carlo company pays a 
call, dancers are taking to the air again, in the ballets of George 
Balanchine. 

‘The brain has to be transformed with the spiritual lightness of the 
body,’ wrote Balanchine some years ago. He was speaking of the 
metamorphosis through which human beings must pass if they are to 
become ballet dancers or choreographers. ‘This feeling of unearthliness 
or elevation is just a beginning, a first position, a point of departure.’ 
It is also, may one add, a ‘port of entry’ to Balanchine’s own ballets. 
Such works as Ballet Imperial, Danses Concertantes, Mozartiana and 
Concerto Barocco are themselves passports to the ethereal, the magical 
realm of pure dance. 

Certainly Serenade makes dancers of those who perform it, if they 
have any dance in them at all. This ballet was composed in 1934 for 
the newly organized American Ballet when its boys and girls were 
scarcely detached from the bar. There they are, students lined up as 
before an invisible teacher, stepping off the alphabet of ballet school. 
But before the opening movement of Tchaikowsky’s suite for strings 
is four measures under way, the chunks of technique begin to dissolve. 
Pupil dancers — they are as gauche at first as the chorines Degas 
drew — gain poise and power. Rhythm lays hold, lifts them into the 
air. A young girl feels the stirrings of a special gift, she learns its ur- 
gency and agony, its loneliness and glory — and a ballerina is born. 

Serenade should have been seen at once as George Balanchine’s 
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credo, a statement of what dance centrally meant to him, and of what 
he meant chiefly to do with it. For his magic begins with the dancer in 
the making; just as, for him, the choreographer begins with teaching. 
‘A choreographer must be a teacher first, for dancers are the only 
material he has to work with.’ The root purpose of any ballet is to 
create and to display dancing. 

No doubt this is a truism, but let us see it at work. In the short 
space, this year, of half a season — the touring time between early- 
fall and late-winter openings in New York — the Balanchine ballets, 
under his personal attention and direction (abetted by the tactful 
discipline of Frederic Franklin as maitre de ballet), have transformed 
the reorganized Monte Carlo troupe from well-trained but earth- 
bound American youths into a dance-infused and theatre-happy 
performing group. Their bodies have opened up, taken on extension 
and range. They have acquired dance manners, dignity and charm. 
They have begun to move with sparkle. They have learned to lean into 
the music, ready for its momentum to carry them into dance. 

Those in the audience begin to sparkle, too, as the ballets unfold. 
Americans have long been taught that art ought to be about some- 
thing, but these works seldom «;»pear to be about anything in par- 
ticular. Yet they fascinate—, what they are, by what they are 
‘tricked up’ to do. ‘The audience expects you to do tricks’, says 
Balanchine with amused candor, ‘and so you do them.’ Garlands of 
dancers winding in and around until one is sure the knot can never be 
unraveled; intertwined dancers that won from one critic the comment, 
‘human pretzels’; lifting, carrying, sliding, acrobatic dancers. Such 
stunts win admiration, of course. But on second and third seeing, they 
also begin to speak — and that is trickery of another sort. Sometimes, 
what they utter is the ‘unspeakable’, for, as a dancer once put it, the 
man does have ‘a devil’ in him. Yet again, it is the ‘unspeakable’ in 
another sense, the meanings that only dance at its most intuitive and 
transparent can express. 

One recalls, for example, a simple bit of technique in Mozartiana — 
a toe pointing front, to the side and then behind — which sings as the 
music of Mozart itself sings. At the opposite pole there are the tech- 
nical difficulties of Ballet Imperial, feats done by a Mary Ellen Moy- 
lan, for instance, with such ease and graciousness — so imperially done 
— that one’s breath is taken away not by the virtuosity (which may, 
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AMERICA had its first look at the work 
of George Balanchine in 1933 when the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, also paying 
a first visit, included La Concurrence 
above) in its repertory. It had George 
Auric’s music, André Derain’s decor; it 
was pronounced ingenious, witty, gay. 
With Coti//on, it had been composed for 
the company Balanchine helped to form 
in 1932 out of former Diaghilev dancers 
and such fresh talents as Baronova and 
Toumanova. Mozartiana, done for ‘Les 
Ballets 1933’ in Paris, was one of the 
works bequeathed to the American Ballet 
right) in 1935. The Monte Carlo com- 
pany revived it this season in a new decor 
by Eugene Berman. 
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\POLLON MUSAGETE 


None of the Balanchine ballets has had so long and varied a career as ./pollon 
Musagéte. The story begins with Igor Stravinsky’s score, commissioned by 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge and actually given its first ballet setting by 
another choreographer, Adolph Bolm, in this country in 1928. Balanchine 
set it for Diaghilev in the same year, with Serge Lifar in the title role. His 
version was seen here for the first time when the American Ballet presented 
it in 1937 as part of a Stravinsky Festival that also included Balanchine's 
Le Baiser de la kée and The Card Party. Four years later, the same company 

revived and enlarged for the occasion took it to South America, with 
Stewart Chaney’s decor and Lou Christensen again in the title role (above). 
It proved the hit of the tour, in a repertory that included Ballet Jmperial, 
Concerto Barocco, Errante and Serenade among Balanchine’s works. Two 
years ago, the Ballet Theatre took it over for a season, Americanizing its 
title to ./po//o and giving André Eglevsky one of his finest vehicles. 
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BALUSTRADE 


George Balanchine’s collaboration with Igor Stravinsky goes back to his 
first production for Diaghilev when he choreographed Le Rossignol in 1925 
with Alicia Markova in the title role, and it extends down to date with this 
season's Danses Concertantes. He has put into dance scores as easy to the ear 
as Le Baiser de la Fée and as difficult as .dpollon Musagete and Danses Con- 
certantes. But no meeting of dancer and composer minds generated quite so 
much electricity as the premiere of Ba/ustrade in 1941. The score was Stra 

vinsky’s insistent and stubborn Concerto for Violin and Orchestra. Pavel 
Tchelitchew had set the stage with a bald, white balustrade and two trees 
that later glowed like ganglia, blood-red. Led by Tamara Toumanova (centre 
above), five principals and a chorus of the Origin: al Ballet Russe wound and 
unwound the ‘fantaisie Balanchine’. |rony, broad burlesque, austere dignity, 

a touch of the erotic, sheer insolence and grimacing contempt that is how 
Balustrade seemed to more than one member of the audience. 
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THE BALLETS which George Balanchine has 
composed or revived in the last few years stem in 
part from a growing absorption in dance theatre 
and theatre styles. Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme dates 
back to 1932, but this season’s version for the 
Monte Carlo company, with new decor by Eugene 
Berman, shows how deeply a mature and theatre- 
wise choreographer can steep himself in the manner 
and spirit of Moli¢re. Above, Leon Danielian, Ruth- 
anna Boris and Nikita Talin dance one of its many 
moments of high farce, ‘a harlequinade to end all 
harlequinades’. Ballet /mperial, composed for the 
\merican Ballet in 1941, pays homage to Petipa, 
recreating the grand manner, the direct and daz- 
zling brilliance of nineteenth-century Russian bal- 
let. An excellent performance by the Monte Carlo 
this season brought (right) Nikita Talin, Maria 
Tallchief and Herbert Bliss in the pas de trois. 
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indeed, go unnoted) but by the apparition of a ballerina’s body in all 
its glory. 

Because of the more obvious tricks, and the recherché things they 
often appeared to be saying (‘Did you see what I thought I saw?’ 
remarked one critic to another at the premiére of Balustrade seven 
years ago), there was a time when America was sure it had Bal- 
anchine’s number. Critics pointed at ‘his irresistible tendency to 
coruscate’ and ‘his general fragility of substance’. He was charged 
with being ‘elusive’ and ‘disingenuous’. “The choreography of Cosi/- 
lon’, said one of them, ‘forever threatens to be about something and 
at the crucial moment slips out from under the imputation with an 
impishness that smacks of coquetry.’ This was the time of those dis- 
astrous three years (1936-1938) when the American Ballet, tumbling 
over its heels in the effort to sprint at once into greatness, had the 
audacity to tangle with the Metropolitan Opera House (at the man- 
agement’s request). What Balanchine, as its artistic head and chief 
choreographer, tried to do on the Met’s dust-packed and creaking 
boards was ‘too tricky, too arty-art’ (some of it undoubtedly was) for 
opera, ballet, or the American public. Well, our theatre has a special 
stage for tricks, and when Balanchine wrote his name across Broadway 
with the dances in On Your Toes, Babes in Arms and I Married an 
Angel and received the inevitable bid to Hollywood, it seemed only 
judicious to opine that he had at last found his proper niche in the 
American dance scene. 

In the light of George Balanchine’s achievements since 1941 and 
the reflection that light casts upon such earlier works as Apollon 
Musageéte, Le Baiser de la Fée, Errante, and perhaps even Orpheus, the 
dismissal of Balanchine as a show dancewright now appears rather 
obtuse. Yet Balanchine himself was partly to blame (not to mention 
the as-yet unseasoned dancers with whom his ballets then had to con- 
tend). When he was brought to this country by Lincoln Kirstein to 
help found the School of American Ballet, he was breasting as an 
artist the underwater depths of the last ‘decadent’ period of the 
Diaghilef regime in ballet. The great impresario, his judgment of talent 
as sensitive as ever, had picked Balanchine, a lad scarcely twenty-one 
years of age, for what would be his last choreographer-in-chief. From 
1924 to Diaghilef’s death in 1929, Balanchine fashioned some ten 
ballets for a company tossing — almost without rudder — upon the 
wave of ‘modernism’ that wracked Europe in the twenties, a company 
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falling to pieces in a final reductio ad absurdum of Diaghilef’s original 
design, the enrichment of ballet by the allied theatre arts. For in- 
stance, the chief claim to distinction of La Chatte, composed by Bal- 
anchine in 1927, was a constructivist set made of talc. Aside from a 
fine pas de deux, its choreography, says Beaumont, was ‘reminiscent 
of a gymnastic display’. Its theme was a cat who couldn’t conquer her 
appetite for mice. Whatever this may have symbolized in the realm of 
the perverse, it is significant in a neat, Freudian way that ‘la chatte’ 
of the ballet, the fine ballerina, Olga Spessiva, injured her ankle after 
the first performance. 

Admittedly, George Balanchine found himself at home in this 
febrile climate, bringing to it a ‘perverse and mysterious talent’ of his 
own and solid training in the grand tradition. He had graduated with 
honors from the Imperial School at Petrograd in 1921. His father was a 
musician and composer; Balanchine himself had studied piano and 
theory, and at one time had thought of a musical career. At fifteen, he 
was already composing ballets upon his fellow students, running afoul 
of the school’s officialdom with a work called Enigma, a title that 
foreshadowed not a little of what was to come. Tradition is quick to 
take affront, and Balanchine was already enough aware of ‘the artist 
as a young man’ to fling down his gage at the old. 

The stimulating but hothouse atmosphere of the Diaghilef com- 
pany in its last years was all that the budding choreographer needed to 
give rein to an imagination whose subconscious was on tap. And he 
repaid that opportunity by composing in 4pollon Musageéte, and, after 
Diaghilef’s death, in Coti//on two works which stand a good chance of 
conserving for the future what was genuinely vital in the dying efforts 
of one of ballet’s greatest companies of artists and artistic achieve- 
ment. With La Concurrence and an early version of Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme (1932) and with the works Balanchine composed for Les 
Ballets 1933 (including Errante and Mozartiana), the artist of ‘/a mort 
de I’ Art et la décadence de la dance’, to quote those who disliked what 
he was doing, was complete. In the ‘nervous, tender and diabolical 
games’ of Cofi/lon, in ‘the controlled hysterical transparent night- 
mare’ of Errante, in an atmosphere ‘at once nervous, individual, 
spoiled, tender and tragic’ that pervaded all these works (to quote 
Lincoln Kirstein), the ‘fantaisie Balanchine’ found its perfect ex- 


pression. 
What Balanchine was when he came to America in 1934 and what 
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he is today can seem two different persons, but that is to overlook 
almost everything in the artist that is important. All of these earlier 
works revealed his ability to invent new movement on a classical base 
and to translate everyday gesture into its dance essential, his capacity 
to transform the mechanics of the body (particularly of the legs) into 
poetry, his flair for clean, presto dance rhythms (witness the conclud- 
ing rondo of Cotillon) which is always the test of genuine choreographic 
talent, his intuitive sense of the exact dance equivalent of a musical 
phrase and the intelligence to transmute a score completely into dance, 
and his aesthetic commitment not to say anything in the libretto or 
the decor that could not be stated directly and clearly in dance itself. 
It was also to overlook (or not even to know) a theatre experience that 
had reached beyond the confines of the Diaghilef company to the opera 
houses and even the legitimate stages of Europe. 

But these years in America have had their effect, and in the most 
direct way possible — in terms of the dancers Balanchine has worked 
with, their bodies and their temperaments. A genuine dancewright 
responds to his materials. In 1932 Cotillon discovered and disclosed the 
special quality of Toumanova. In 1944 Danses Concertantes, Mo- 
zartiana and Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme gave Alexandra Danilova, 
Natalie Krassovska and Frederic Franklin roles that pierced beneath 
surface and manner to the essential style of each of these transplanted 
European artists. In the same way — almost on arrival — Balan- 
chine sensed and then came to know what he had to work with, as 
American dancers sought to take hold of an unfamiliar and traditional 
art. ‘America’, he wrote, ‘has its own spirit — cold, crystalline, 
luminous, hard as light. . . . Good American dancers can express 
clean emotion in a manner that might almost be termed angelic. By 
angelic I mean the quality supposedly enjoyed by the angels, who, 
when they relate a tragic situation, do not themselves suffer.’ 

One can hardly overestimate the influence which this perception, 
together with his continuing experience in musical comedy, has had 
upon ballets composed within recent years. He has never of his own 
will made the mistake of trying to create ‘American’ ballets, not even 
in his musicals. His has been a more radical assimilation which drove 
him behind his own special talent and the new environment in which 
it was placed to a brilliant restudying and reshaping of the ballet 
tradition in which he was originally trained, in short, to a deep under- 
standing of what is universally valid in theatrical dancing. The results 
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have been the splendor of Ballet Imperial, the style of Concerto Ba- 
rocco, the presentational theatre of Danses Concertantes, the del- 
icacy of Mozartiana and the impeccable use in it of what is true and 
essential in classic pantomime, the quintessence of Moliére and the 
commedia dell arte in Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, and in Pas de Deux a 
poem of which Petipa himself would not have been ashamed. 

As George Balanchine celebrates his twenty-fifth anniversary as a 
choreographer, ten of these years in the American scene, one thing is 
clear. Balanchine’s ballets are about something. They are about dance 
— the dancers on stage, their entrances, exits and thematic relation- 
ships — just as music is about music, its melodies, motifs, rhythms, 
harmonies and allusive overtones. This means that his ballets are also 
about the life of dance and the lives dancers live, just as the music of 
Balanchine’s favorite composers— Bach, Mozart, Tchaikowsky, 
Stravinsky, to mention the chief — are about the lives of these men. 
“When a choreographer starts to create, he has to forget all he has 
learned and live only in his essential knowledge, spirit and inspira- 
tion... . Talent, inspiration and personality ... are the ac- 
cumulated results of all he has felt, thought, seen and done — the 
stories he heard as a child, the art he has enjoyed, his education and 
his everyday life — and are always with him, capable of being reached 
by his technical ability and transformed into dynamic designs of the 


utmost intensity.’ 


Supernaturalism in the Movies 
PARKER TYLER 


WwW" is the supernatural? All religions have their answers in 
theology; poets and saints have had their peculiar answer in 
visions; medicine and psychology attempt to throw light on the sub- 
ject in their respective idioms. During the Middle Ages, magic claimed 
to evoke the Devil and other wonders, and produced legends, such as 
that of the Golem, that persisted in literature and finally arrived from 
the vats of Hollywood as Frankenstein — the synthetic man. While 
in horror and ghost thrillers, the movies utilize all manner of super- 
naturalist conceptions and their degraded vestiges, the movie camera 
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itself is the source of an illusion of ‘the supernatural’. 

Movie-camera trickery is of a magic-carpet kind — but here this 
expression not only is a figure of speech but denotes an actual vision, 
albeit only an image recorded by one mechanism and thrown by an- 
other onto a screen — an image as insubstantial as a ghost itself. 
With this power to render the human substance into mere symbolic 
ectoplasm, the movie camera possesses a perambulation parallel to 
the movements supposedly initiated in actual Ghost Land. Thus, 
the ancient superstition of savages that inanimate objects could be 
the source of spirits — Aladdin’s lamp is a relatively civilized ex- 
ample — has been effected by an object that can scientifically project 
anything from the visible Hedy Lamarr to the Invisible Man. 

When the movie camera first appeared as a bioscope, it was a kind 
of magician’s toy. The fact that photographs could move was itself 
an astonishment that held adult persons enthralled as a snake holds 
a rabbit. The first imaginative step of the cinematographer exploited 
the capacity of the bioscope for magic illusion — such as that of ap- 
pearing and disappearing persons. As to theatrical illusion, the movie 
camera could perform all the feats the stage could, and much more 
simply in terms of physical operation. Fantasies of several kinds, 
including a ‘Trip to the Moon’, that was vaguely like a Ziegfeld 
Follies spectacle, were soon being unveiled to patrons of the new 
‘art’. Today, of course, certain naturalistic illusions, such as those of 
‘prop’ cities and ocean scenes (often fabricated miniatures), take a 
good deal of time and trouble, but in the end are simpler than using 
actual urban or oceanic backgrounds for the elaborate realism now 
achieved. Amusing it is to reflect that the pioneer production of 
Intolerance by D. W. Griffith, in the early days of the American film, 
made use of actually constructed sets and tremendous architectural 
backgrounds, such as those of Babylon, whereas nowadays Babylon 
(and Nineveh and Tyre) would, in the scenic en masse, be at least 
four-fifths beaverboard and paint, and possibly no higher than your 
shoulder. 


‘Super’ is not only an adjective but a real quality that was early 
corralled by Hollywood, so it seems only in the logical course of events 
to add to it *. . . natural’. I need hardly add that no suspicion is 
implied that the invisible spiritual universe has anything to do with 
producing the supernatural within the towering outer escarpments 
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of the Movie City. Yet, considering the facility with which the tech- 
nical magic of the movies can produce visions of the supernatural 
(about which poets, saints and philosophers have only ta/ked), who is 
there not to agree that, with the inception of the movies in this cen- 
tury, the supernatural came in for some entirely unsuspected, if 
equally unorthodox, propaganda? 

The overpowering incense offered by Hollywood to the super- 
natural is certainly not grounded in theological considerations. Rather, 
it is embedded in the highly tangible objective of entertaining the 
naive and susceptible; its motive is the opposite of the ethereal. Yet 
in willy-nilly thrusting supernaturalism on its payroll, Hollywood 
may have grasped something as slippery as the ‘ghost girl’ who keeps 
eluding Gildersleeve in the recent film, Gildersleeve’s Ghost. Those who 
have escorted their unquiet risibilities through this opus recall that 
a luscious moll, with blonde locks as copious as storm clouds, keeps 
luring Gildersleeve into frantic clutches, spine-tingling kisses and 
other devices suggestive of feminine avoirdupois, only to fade without 
notice into pure atmosphere. I thought it an especially telling device 
that, when the young lady’s well-curved chassis made its due im- 
pression against a comfy chair-cushion, the dent was visible but she 
was not. No one had ever seen a lady’s — or for that matter, a gentle- 
man’s — ‘dent’ before. This apparition also had a hint of poetical 
fantasy. Certainly if Poe had thought of that tantalizing dent, he 
would have introduced it into a poem or story. 

In Freud’s investigations of human vagary, amidst what Poe 
termed ‘the ghoul-haunted woodlands of Weir’, the Vienna maestro 
identified Poe’s woodlands as the dream world, and showed very 
convincingly that things are to be known by something besides dic- 
tionary labels; for instance, that attraction and repulsion may be 
harbored by a human being for the same object. Taking a relatively 
primer view of this as of all truths, Hollywood has had recourse to 
such painfully obvious fables as Dr. Fekyll and Mr. Hyde, in which 
the attraction is Feky// and the repulsion is Hyde, and Frankenstein, 
in which the attraction is sou/ and the repulsion Jody. Stevenson’s 
rather casual little fantasy is a symbolic drama of brute-beast versus 
civilized-beast in the human personality, and remains a somewhat 
Grimm treatment of the split-personality neurosis. But this much is 
to be observed of the Stevenson thriller: in the tooth-by-tooth, hair- 
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by-hair transformation of Dr. Jekyll into Mr. Hyde, the camera has 
invented a more valid means of illustrating what is supposed to have 
taken place than the means Stevenson himself invented. During this 
sequence (in which Fredric March was the lon-chaney), I could not 
help recalling the accelerated growth of a flower illusorily produced 
by the movie camera. Camera science, in setting forth the internal 
dynamics of nature, adds eloquent testimony to the logical possibility 
of the use of such dynamics outside the so-called bounds of nature. 
What is sauce for the goose may also be the elementary means of 
sustenance for the ghost! 

In general, when a fable is stripped of its original literary form, 
and prepared for its cinematic fitting, it has a better chance of be- 
coming palatable to both taste and reason. Certainly, this is truest 
of ghost stories. One writer, Thorne Smith, whose libidinal brews 
seem inflected exclusively toward the literary taste of the readers of 
Esquire magazine, has risen clear out of his literary class with three 
cinematizations — all charades of the supernatural: Topper, I Mar- 
ried a Witch (née The Passionate Witch) and Turnabout. The first 
indulges in invisible chicanery; the second is a variation on the 
Devil-welcoming witch theme, and the third a notably ingenious 
confection based on the exchange of sexuality between husband and 
wife. In J Married a Witch, as the result of a tribal curse that started 
in Scarlet Letter days, a young woman (Veronica Lake by name) 
and her father (Charles Winninger) find themselves imprisoned in 
bottles and thus, in a doubly significant sense, are spirits. They 
emerge from and go back into their ex-alcoholic homes as vapors, but 
materialize in human shape at will. It is the girl’s mission to revenge 
herself on the young male scion of the family responsible for their 
imprisonment, but lo! she falls in love with him, and from then on, 
deciding to keep her human shape permanently, joins him in getting 
rid of her still wrathful and conspicuously bibulous parent. The two 
young lovers succeed in permanently corking up poor pater in his 
own sizzling juices (keeping the bottle at home in a special niche as 
an heirloom, and, no doubt, as a moral precept for their growing 
children). At the same time, what an opportunity there was here for 
a Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ghosts! 

Rightly, the above treatment might be termed ‘magical’ rather 
than supernatural. But what of the infinite hierarchy of the thor- 
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oughly dead, where spirits wander in a literally distinct portion of 
geography? What is that world like? And, more pertinently, why do 
spirits aspire to be ghosts, to return to this world in their diaphanous 
shapes? A purely theological answer to the second question is sup- 
plied by the repeat version of Outward Bound, now dubbed the more 
portentous Between Two Worlds. We find that the ‘other world’ is a 
mere replica of this one, the interval of travel between them being 
occupied by a voyage on a well-appointed but curiously deserted 
ocean liner. It suited Hollywood’s scope to learn from the Sutton 
Vane play that the modern Styx is to the ancient one as Billy Rose’s 
aquacade to a bathtub. There is plenty of time for the most substan- 
tial dead humans to get acquainted with the idea that they’re both 
healthy and dead: a completely novel combination. A zany-minded 
newspaperman proves this fact with a revolver shot, said shot, with 
the customary innocuity of those fired on stage and screen every day 
of the week, failing to make a hole in the recipient. Thus, it is a stage 
illusion in reverse: the bullet is real, but the man is a blank. However, 
I must say that Mr. Vane’s play always seemed to me the most dis- 
couraging alleged news about the Hereafter that I ever heard of. 

The parental ghost, appearing as counsellor against evil as well as 
general nuisance, has been given front-stage space rather frequently 
on the screen. I call to mind Our Town and the fairly recent The Un- 
invited. In the former, the spirits have sentry duty to perform at the 
head of their own graves, so that they have returned to substantiality 
only as their own breathing, speaking tombstones. Otherwise, they 
merely haunt the premises, doing the same chores for their young 
which they did in life; the young don’t benefit except that they thus 
feel the weight and dignity of family and tribe tradition. A dubiously 
edifying business, despite good taste in handling and superb photog- 
raphy. Something in the strictly bona fide tradition of ‘hants’ was 
The Uninvited, wherein a benevolent spirit, a young woman robbed 
of life and the rights of motherhood by a dastardly crime, tries to 
save her now-grown daughter from the workings of the same malev- 
olent agent that wrought her own undoing. During the proceedings, 
a rigged-up ouija-board has a significant role in helping the frantic 
ghost get her message across. At first the ghost suffers all the des- 
perate pangs of a victim of mistaken identity, but it turns out that 
the evil proceeds from a perfectly identifiable human source in this 
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WONDER MAN is the title Samuel Goldwyn has well chosen for his second 
Danny Kaye picture; for there seems to be little in the line of comic japeries 
that his leading actor is incapable of serving up in skilful and hilarious por- 
tions. A rehearsal shot, above, shows Kaye preparing to goon for a rollicking 
take-off on Cavalleria Rusticana. But this is only one of the countless singing, 
dancing and clowning acts that Danny Kaye romps through in /Vonder Man. 
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\ MEDAL FOR BENNY 


When John Steinbeck sketched an affectionate tale about his favorite 
paisanos in ./ Meda/ for Benny, he commended it to sympathetic hands to 
be transferred to the screen. Irving Pichel as director, Frank Butler as screen- 
playwright and a splendid cast (headed by Dorothy Lamour and Arturo de 
Cordova as the agreeable heart interest) have spun an appealing and unpre- 
tentious little yarn from Steinbeck’s story, cleaving close to the spirit of the 
original by keeping the focus small, the contours simple. In the scene above, 
J. Carrol Naish and Fernando Alvarado spend a sad moment in the local 
bank. Naish, as Charley Martin, the father of the hero Benny, creates a 
tender and authentic character, while Mikhail Rasumny makes his own 
particular mark with a portrait of Charley’s voluble friend Raphael. 
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world, whereas all the most feared adjuncts of ghosts, such as frigid 
perfume and their ability to wither things, are shown as mere con- 
ventions of the post-mortem state, and not necessarily as signs of evil. 

With the casual help of literature, Hollywood progresses toward 
some sophistication in the realm of the supernatural, as awkward and 
painful as the process sometimes is, and as far removed from a Dan- 
tesque majesty. Even so, in the movies, the underworld phase of the 
preternatural is more persuasive, generally, than the superworld 
phase. One of the many confusions of modern life is concerned with 
this very distinction. Is the ‘under’ always evi/, the ‘super’ always 
good? Is Frankenstein’s inspiration to remake mankind really from 
’way down under, where Mr. Hyde’s soul also abides in its half- 
portion state (Dr. Jekyll presumably having gone to Heaven)? These 
are moral questions of importance, and so hardly a legitimate concern 
of Hollywood’s. The basic nature of the movie camera as a magician’s 
toy accounts fer Hollywood’s supernatural entertainment value. The 
screen’s juggling with the supernatural mechanism affords the purest 
enjoyment, in the long run, among movie devices. 

I call to witness a recent potpourri with a hefty spice of many 
things spine-nibbling: Olsen and Johnson’s Ghost Catchers. It intrigues 
because the jolly charade of its all being the plot of criminals to 
‘scarify’ tenants of an old house from a rich liquor haul in its cellar, 
is saucily mingled with the perfectly ‘real’ ghost who haunts his 
former haunt (after a mortal fall from his own window) because he 


‘did not finish the party he was throwing. There are some moments 


of melting pathos with Elmer, the ghost, who at last materializes in 
seraphically white evening clothes to aid the tenants walled up below- 
stairs by the villains. Not the least of these moments is the one when 
Elmer is routed from the premises by a ballet of jitterbugs ac- 
companied by a symphony of swing. After all, Elmer thrived in the 
soft-shoe era, and when his transcendental eyes observe some aerial 
jiving over the most august bedstead in the house, he raises the white 
flag of his Klan and evacuates conspicuously by the front door. I can 
think of Hollywood revelations of spirit whimsy far less worth the 
money, and of corridor-stalkings far less profound in implication. 








A Theatre That Might Be 


HARLEY GRANVILLE-BARKER 


What Is a Theatre? 
Bas rour-hundred year history of the English- 


speaking theatre shows one or two short periods 
in which companies of actors working loyally to- 
gether did their calling some credit, and a number 
of notable individual careers. For the rest, it is a 
record of episode after episode, all to a pattern; of 
passing triumphs, and disasters soon forgotten, 
storms in teacups, vanities displayed and tempers 
lost, much dull daily work honestly done and 
ignored, much ploughing of the sands. However, it is 
ill belaboring the people of the theatre for their hu- 
man frailties, which differ most from those of other 
people in being easier to advertise. What history 
must ask of any theatre is chiefly this: has it, 
throughout the years, done well and worthily by the 
drama given into its charge? 

In view of its difficulties, ‘Not so badly’, is, I 
suppose, a fair answer. True, we have no House of 
Shakespeare, as the French have their House of 
Moliére, which is besides, of course, a home — if 
a not too accommodating one — for Corneille, Ra- 
cine, Victor Hugo, Rostand, Becque, some of whose 
work at least it is charged to keep alive (incidentally 
it has become of late years a Parisian pied-d-terre for 
Shakespeare). We English-speaking peoples have a 
drama — a four-hundred year accumulation of it — 
outranked by none in the world. And, thanks to 
recurring spells of enthusiasm, backed often by pre- 
posterous self-sacrifice, it has so far managed to rally 
time and again, even from its worst doldrums. But 
we have no such theatre. Why not? In England the 
truthfulest answer to this as to similar questions 
would simply be: because we never have had. But 
that is no answer here in the United States; the best 
of reasons, rather, for having one if other reasons are 
good. No such theatre! And, it can be added, nothing 





This material is an excerpt from The Use of the Drama, by 
Harley Granville-Barker, which Princeton University Press 
will publish in the late summer of 1945. 
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his shelves with nothing but best-sellers. 

The parallel between such a theatre and museum 
or library cannot be exact since their economy 
differs so widely. A picture may be put on pretty 
permanent exhibition, a play cannot be; and while 
a single reader can be allowed to take from its 
shelf a book that he wants, the manager of the 
theatre must feel convinced that a certain number of 
people will be attracted by the play (even if pa- 
rience be needed) before he sets in motion the some- 
what complex machinery for putting it on the stage. 
But the relation of all three institutions to the pub- 
lic, and the services that those working in them 
may render to the fine arts and literature and drama, 
will in essence be very much the same. A good library 
will aim at stocking its shelves with as many as may 
be of the representative books of the world, a good 
picture gallery at possessing representative speci- 
mens of painting. Does the library, incidentally, 
compete unfairly, or at all, with the bookseller? 
No; it encourages people to read and even buy 
books they might never choose for themselves. 
Indirectly, picture galleries sell pictures to those who 
there learn to like them. Music needs foresighted 
organization and endowment, so by now it seems to 
be agreed, if we are to have other than catchpenny 
music. The drama depends more upon organization 
than does any other art. Is it to be the only one left 
wholly to the higgling of the market? 


If a graph could be drawn of the fortunes of the 
theatre in England it is the first fifty years or so of 
its history that would show the sharpest ascent. 
Then comes the Puritan break; after its mending, 
fortuitous ups and downs, periods of credit and of 
more or less discredit. Already, at the end of the 
seventeenth century, the author of Historia Histrion- 
ica is lamenting the good old days of the King’s 
Company, headed by those ‘grave and sober men, 
living in reputation’. Later come Garrick, the Kem- 
bles, Macready, Irving, Booth; brilliant, and of 
their sort, imposing figures. But they and the rest 
all pass, leaving only memories behind them. This 
has been counted an inevitable limitation of the 
actor’s art, those belittling it kindly allowing the 
extravagant applause it sometimes earns to be but 
fair compensation for the unkindness. Is the future 
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to be otherwise? The last few years with their in- 
ventions have raised the question. Are the screen 
and the record to combine henceforth to confer a 
sort of mechanical immortality upon the actor? 


The Movie 


These inventions — it is possible — are as yet in 
their infancy only. Science even now offers us, for 
the turning of a switch, the voice of a singer, the 
sound of an orchestra — and whether it is the voice 
of the dead or the living, whether the music is being 
made now while we listen or was recorded years ago, 
who is to tell? Every movie we see and hear, however 
new, is a record of the past; whether it was taken a 
month or ten years back will soon make little dif- 
ference. And we are promised a perfecting of tele- 
vision, which will certainly be susceptible of record 
too; so that soon a man may sit at home before his 
silver screen and switch on the picture of his choice; 
not merely the latest thing, but, if he is in the 
mood, that which once charmed him, when the 
stars that shone in it shone more refulgently than 
they could do today (wisely retired upon their 
savings, he will trust). And except for the relief 
simply of going out and getting away from home — 
an important factor, however, this! — here is one 
likely prospect for the great entertainment industry. 
Its products will be brought to our doors with the 
milk and the groceries. And if the traditional, old- 
fashioned drama comes to selling itself yet more 
extensively for a well-paid petty share in that, it 
can look, of course, to a similar prospect. And why 
should it not? Why put up these cumbrous and 
costly buildings and mobilize actors in them night 
after night to parrot a play through, when science 
will enable us, after taking all the pains needed to 
prepare the best performance possible —a single 
one sufficing — to record it and preserve it? As it is, 
the finest performances of the greatest plays are 
condemned to share the human mortality of the 
actors that animate them. The marvelous movie has 
shown us, surely, a better way. Let us have done 
with the theatre as we now know it and set to work 
accumulating libraries of records of the drama. The 
art of Titian, of Verrocchio, of Beethoven is pre- 
served to us. Already the great musicians of today 
are more widely known by records than in person. 
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Why should not the future Garrick or Kean be given 
just such immortality? 

It sounds the right sort of thing for a scientific age. 
What would be wrong with it? I want to absolve 
myself from any suspicion of prejudice against the 
movie. I have never been concerned in making one; 
but I am a confirmed moviegoer, and have been 
from the days of its restful silence (but for the buzz- 
ing of the projector and the anomalous clatter of the 
piano), the tentative days when movie-makers took 
plays for their models very much as the earliest 
railroad builders made trains of horse-carriages 
fastened on trucks. Since then they have found their 
own formulas, and the technical advance has been 
amazing. The movie can, of course, do things that 
the theatre can never compass, and it is seen at its 
best, possibly, in doing them. The best movie-mak- 
ers, I should suppose, think and plan chiefly in terms 
of pictures from the beginning. What is there, if 
anything, that the old-fashioned theatre can do and 
the movie cannot? And here, you may say, I am 
bound to be prejudiced. I learnt to enjoy the 
theatre before the movie was born. The millions who 
now learn to enjoy the movie before ever they see a 
play acted —if they ever do— may equally be 
disappointed by the cramping conventions of the 
theatre. There is no absolute standard in such 
matters, and I do not attempt to dictate one. I can 
but note the effect made on me and do my best to 
explain it. 

I find that what I look for and like best in the 
movie is technical achievement; striking photogra- 
phy will do much to atone for the banality of the 
scenes photographed. But pleasure in spectacle is 
readily gratified, and less readily renewable. One 
seldom wants to see a movie twice. And the movie- 
maker seems to be forever trying to reconcile his 
public’s craze for novelty with the financial safety 
of the accustomed thing. But a craze for novelty 
will be the curse of any art. Now spectacle plays a 
small part in the theatre, for more than a modicum 
of it can only depreciate the actor’s share in a play. 
And it is in the actor and his acting that the pulse 
of the drama beats. If the movie, then, is to make 
the drama its own, it must do as well by the actor as 
the theatre has done. So far, of course, it has not; 
and to deny this is merely to show oneself insensible 
to what the actor — given opportunity — can do. 
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the drama is, of course, predominantly the art of 
human relations. 





The Actor’s Standpoint 


Actors will inevitably be most concerned with th 
ephemeral aspect of the drama, since their ow. 
stake in it, however distinguished, must be (I have 
contended) of this particularly mortal kind. The 
drama, complete in its acting, has more of the at- 
tributes of life itself than has any other art; and, like 
life, it passes. But there is the other aspect, its credit 
built up over the years by the accumulation — and 
by time’s selection — of a body of plays which have 
had in them an enduring worth and vitality. Except 
for these and the standard they set, the actor's art 
would still be abiding at about the level of the 
commedia dell’ arte. It finds its higher ranges only in 
such plays as these. And — for a parallel — consider 
what the credit of a musician would be if he con-| 
tented himself and thought to content his audience 
with nothing but the music that is written today to 
be forgotten tomorrow. 

A theatre — again, not a theatre building, but a1 
organization by which the art of the drama can " 
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BACKDROP FOR UNDERTOW RAYMOND BREININ 


The major event of the Ballet Theatre’s spring season was Antony Tudor’s 
newest work, Undertow, widely billed as the ‘first psychological murder 
ballet’. Set to a specially written, and potently dramatic, score by the young 
American composer, William Schuman, and with settings by the painter 
Raymond Breinin, Undertow makes its mark more through the effective 
artistic total of its component parts than through the nov elty of its subject- 


matter. To John van Druten goes program credit for the backbone idea of 


the ballet: a young man passes through the violence and degradations of the 
worldly life, at once attracted and repulsec 1, the conflict finally resolving 
itself in violence. Hugh Laing, interpreter-in-chief to Tudor ballets, again 
appears as the protagonist, with Nana Gollner and Alicia Alonso in impor- 
tant feminine roles. Raymond Breinin’s backdrop, above, sets the last act, 
unfurling movie fashion from the previous scene. 
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Barbara Morgan 





FEAR PSYCHOSIS MERCK CUNNINGHAM 


By means of double exposure, photographer Barbara Morgan records the 
pi Aasagee tr cet The Root of an Unfocus, by the talented young Ameri- 

can dancer and choreographer Merce C unningham. The oper is one 
of an exhibit arranged by the Inter- American Office of the N ational Gallery 
of Art in which Miss Morgan traces the evolution of the modern American 
dance during the past decade. Prints and blow-ups show the work of Martha 
Graham, Doris Humphrey, Charles Weidman, Hanya Holm, Pear! Primus, 
Helen Tamiris and others. First showing of the exhibition is at the Museum 
of Modern Art in New York; it will then travel to Latin America as a good- 
will ambassador in the field of aesthetics. 
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cultivated — should enshrine these two aspects of it, 
of the plays to be performed, of the art of their 
resentation; and its value will lie in the reconciling 
of the two. Material equipment must be adequate, 
ifonly for economy’s sake; but primarily it will be 
an association of men and women cooperating in the 
practice of an art. Discipline will be needed. In no 
comparable activity is it needed more. And nowhere, 
one may add, is it more likely to be found — despite 
vulgar report to the contrary —than in a well- 
organized theatre. But it must be self-discipline. 
For there is a danger in organizing any art, that of 
organizing the free spirit by which it lives — its 
peculiar virtue — out of existence altogether. One 
must beware of mere efficiency. The aim here would 
be to develop in the theatre and its company that 
best sort of comradeship, which belongs to the good 
regiment, the good government, the good school or 
university, in which individual pride becomes pride 
in the whole, by which the value of the whole comes 
mysteriously to exceed that of the sum of the parts. 
And whenever this semi-miracle is achieved the 
effect will perhaps be more notable in a body of art- 
ists working happily together than in any other 
collection of fallible human beings. 


The Drama of Enduring Worth 


The main problem for such a theatre as we are 
envisaging (but it is the problem of all institutions) 
would lie in this combining of stability and vitality. 
Its stability would let it be in some sort a guardian 
of that drama of enduring worth upon which, as we 
said, the prestige of the art of the theatre ultimately 
rests. It could save plays of such quality from obliv- 
ion; its company would put their vitality to the 
proof. It could enlarge the scope of the drama’s 
general appeal, triply limited as this now is, by 
the sort of play acted, by the way it commonly is 
acted, by the narrow section of the public appealed 
to. Doubtless our purveyors of theatrical fare are 
ever assiduously seeking the ‘new idea’ — which 
need be neither so new nor very much of an idea — 
and variety at any cost. But when this is found it 
usually proves to be only superficial, shop-window, 


| Variety, behind which the old monotony persists. 


The actors are still called on to sound — to a slightly 
different tune perhaps — the same few, well-worn 
notes, out of the wide gamut of expression that they 
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could command: the comic, which ‘gets a laugh’, 
the erotic, the pathetic, which, dwelt on, earns an 
occasional sniff. But if these are all to which the ear 
and the taste of an audience are attuned the rest 
may as well be left dumb. Why should an actor — 
and how can he! — cultivate to the fullest an art 
that he is only called on to exercise so crudely and 
scrappily? Let him follow where popularity leads 
and learn only what applause can teach him. He will 
be ‘successful’, no doubt, but with half his capacities 
coarsened by over-use, and the rest atrophied for 
lack of any. 


The Theatre’s Third Factor: The Audience 


As to the audience, 

‘The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give, 

And we, who live to please, must please to live.’ 
Lickspittle doctrine, and likely to encourage — 
Johnson might have stopped to consider — only 
such drama as he himself, from his seat in the pit, 
would have damned at sight. It is futile to appeal to 
public taste for a lead. That will lead nowhere, since 
the public Aas no taste — no more positive taste, let 
us say, than has been taught it by dramatists and 
actors and ratified by a critic or two; and even so it 
arrives at nothing more specific than a Yes or No. 
There are various sorts of audience, yet they are not 
very variously composed. Hamlet and his kin have 
a place in most, and could rewrite the play; and they 
know just how it should be acted. Polonius will cer- 
tainly be there. He, if you remember, did enact 
Julius Caesar in the university once; now, by the 
time we meet him, ‘he is for a jig or a tale of bawdry, 
or he sleeps.’ But appeal will be mainly made to the 
presumed majority, who expect entertainment and 
as much excitement as will digest their latest meal. 
Though there is nothing wrong about that, there 
comes to be about nothing but that; moreover, if the 
entertainer makes such entertainment his sole and 
direct aim, he will become, by confident repetition, 
likelier to miss than to hit it. 

The pervading difficulty in the theatre lies in the 
close interdependence — in no cooperative art is this 
closer — of its several factors. A play must have a 
fitting company of actors; together they must have 
a fitting audience too. And these three factors — 
this is the crux of the matter — must find themselves 
in simultaneous and all but unanimous accord. A 
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play may appeal but to a minority of its potential 
public, its actors cannot to a minority of a particular 
audience; they might be left acting, before the play 
ended, to a minority of one—or less! To the 
enlarging of the scope of the drama, then, to an 
enhancing of its quality, all three factors must 
contribute, each as it can; and what one may try to 
do without the other two, or two without the third, 
will be largely wasted effort. The history of the 
theatre, distant and recent, records a gallant and 
ever-hopeful succession of these transient or abortive 
efforts, soon forgotten, except by the theatrical 
historian, who must collect such uncertain memories 
of them as he may. Only the dramatist can in the 
nature of things leave some preciser record of his 
work behind him, his share in the whole, from which 
the whole — the play in complete being — can be 
brought to life again. We justly speak of ‘reviving’ 
a play. 

The Past Which Is No Past 


During the four hundred years and more of the 
modern drama’s existence many plays of many 
sorts have been written. Most of them, no doubt, 
were — as most plays are today — imitations of 
imitations of what was not worth imitating to 
begin with, never had much more life in them than 
was given them by their first actors, and certainly 
would not respond to any attempt to revive them. 
Then there are the plays, still full enough of vitality, 
but written to be of more or less topical interest. Are 
these worth reviving? Are they capable of real 
revival? Can we, with the best will in the world, 
come to appreciate the wit-combats of Love’s La- 
bours Lost? Luckily the speech about the King’s 
Evil in Macbeth is easily omitted. Do we genuinely 
enjoy Les Précieuses Ridicules? How much do we not 
inevitably miss of the satire of 4n Enemy of the 
People? 

But a very small change turns ‘topical’ into 
‘historical’ interest, and that can be a positive addi- 
tion to a play’s value nowadays. Never, I suppose, 
has a sense of the past been more widely cultivated 
and under so many guises as in the last few decades. 
Various aspects of history, political, social, eco- 
nomic; biographies by the hundred; diaries; cor- 
respondence; facts fictionalized and frank fiction; 
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centenaries celebrated weekly — have we eye ot 
shown such interest in our ancestors before? It ic} co 
easily explicable. We stand at a fateful juncture j,} co 
the world’s history, and we are at this very momen} of 
pledging ourselves — we democratic nations in pa} su 
ticular—to be more prudent shepherds of jg} be 
future than we have proved in the past. No bette} in 
reason is needed for our interest in that past, and in} fo 
other than the doings of its kings and ministes.} to 
since it will not be in their hands only but as much} ne 
and more in ours, strengthening them, that the] be 
fortunes of the future, we believe, will lie. in 
Its nature allowed for, there is no better witney | ev 
to the life and temper of the past than the drama of} m 
the time. It varies in kind. Bartholomew Fair, Loy | TI 
for Love, The Enemy of the People, are pictures of} we 
such sections of life as the theatre can easily ac} vi 
commodate. They are seen, of course, through the} ar 
eyes and colored by the humors of Jonson and Con. } ref 
greve and Ibsen; but these were not unreliable in.} th 
terpreters, and contemporary audiences seem to| && 
have recognized a likeness to life. Shakespeare's} an 
Histories and Roman plays provide, naturally, no} mé 
evidence of how the Wars of the Roses were actually } me 
fought or Antony betrayed and _ self-betrayed;| wh 
and the theatre could not in any case accommodate | for 
more than mere symbols of such events. But they} he 
tell us what Shakespeare, and the public he swayed,} wh 
thought and felt about these things, about kingship} an 
and empire and the passions they nourish. And this} int 
is perhaps even more worth the knowing. { sot 
Students of history, no doubt, gain something} (or 
indirectly by simply reading the plays. But unless | act 
they are students of drama, too, this will be of| Ro 
uncertain benefit; and even when they are, of no} 
more — to use a worn comparison — than is 4) bef 
music-student’s reading of a score, while he might 
be hearing it performed. Nor, in any case, is an att} ng 
something to be cultivated for the sole benefit of it | 
students. The language of music and drama, and oi | 
painting and sculpture, should be a part of the| 
cultural currency of the educated world.... | 
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Enduring Art 


With this, then, we clinch the claims of a trut 
theatre to a worthy place in the world. It can, as 0 
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other art can, help to keep us vividly conscious of the 
continuity of our civilization. And without this 
sontinuity, without, what is more, the consciousness 
of it, is it too much to say that no civilization can 
urvive? The theatre also serves its purpose the 
better because all parties concerned must collaborate 
in the work. The dramatist does his share once and 
for all, today — or if done yesterday, that serves for 
today. The actor’s contribution is continually re- 
newable, and should, to his audience, seem ever to 
be freshly made. This presents him with a problem 
in the practice of his art that he shares, indeed, with 
every interpreter: how to combine mastery of his 
material with apparent spontaneity in the use of it. 
The problem may be insoluble in its entirety. It 
would occur in such a theatre as we have been en- 
visaging, for it belongs to the finer aspects of the 
at. 1 do not attempt to deal with it, and I have 
refrained from speaking, except incidentally, about 
the art of acting at all. Frankly, the subject is too 
exasperating. Historical events have assembled here, 
and you are assimilating, the finest material for the 
making of actors, in variety of race and tempera- 
ment at least, that can ever have been seen. And 
what is the opportunity offered the would-be actor 
for his art’s development? The nightly repeating, if 
he is lucky, of a few effective tricks of self-display, 
which he will attach to one character after another; 
and the fewer the characters he is called on to 
interpret the luckier a career his will be. If that 
sounds too sweeping a condemnation, allow mea last 
comparison with the musician and his music. An 
actress will cheerfully walk on the stage to play 
Rosalind or Cleopatra with not one-tenth of the 
equipment in mere skill that a pianist must acquire 
before venturing in public upon the simplest sonata 
or concerto. Again: keep a master of the violin play- 
ing only puerile stuff year after year, and how long 
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will his mastery endure? Yet again: Tchaikowsky is 
a most attractive composer in his way, so are 
Offenbach and Sullivan in theirs. But perform at 
concert after concert nothing except their work — 
or, worse, imitations of it — and where, very soon, 
will your musical public be? Where, moreover, 
would musical criticism be, and, after a while, where 
the musicians themselves? Doubtless the century- 
old round of ‘classic’ plays and parts, in which every 
aspiring actor once had to prove his quality, came to 
be wearisome to audience and critics and even to 
the actors themselves. But in the acting of Hamlet 
or Benedick there was a standard of ability to be 
reached or surpassed, even as there is now for the 
playing of the ‘Emperor’ concerto. Within that ac- 
customed round the audience themselves became 
qualified as critics, and the actor’s art as a thing in 
itself had some meaning for them. For acting is not 
to be judged merely by the emotional effect it may 
happen to make upon the less sophisticated among 
us; and critical enjoyment of it is of the keener kind 
by far. 

The part to be played by a critical audience is a 
passive but important one. Its obligations are sim- 
ple: to go to the theatre otherwise disposed, now and 
then, than for mere digestive entertainment and 
no more; to learn to like things which are good of 
their sort, whatever the sort, and to submit to no 
others. Some small amount of learning is involved; 
but the essentials of it :an be slipped almost un- 
noticed into the regular course of our education, 
with appreciation of the arts in general admitted 
once more to be a part of this. From which stand- 
point it is that I have been trying to discuss the use 
of the drama, a use depending from first to last upon 
our treatment of it as a normal, sane and ordinary 
activity, into which may sometimes be breathed 
extraordinary life and beauty and spiritual power. 
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ACTOR’S STORY 
Rolling Stone, by 
Whittlesey House: §. 
H™ OLD are you? If you are old 

enough to have seen Montgom- 
ery and Stone in The Wizard of Oz, 
perhaps you will need Rolling Stone 
less than younger folk — your mem- 
ories will serve you — or perhaps you 
will need it even more. Because, if you 
know only Fred Stone as he appeared 
after his union with David Montgom- 
ery, you know only the Fred Stone 
that rolled about in the theatre. 

But that is only one-half of him — 
or one-third of him. You do not know 
Fred Stone as a circus performer and 
vaudevillian, or as a fighter for actors 
less successful than himself through 
the organization of the White Rats 
union (and a tough but successful 
fight it was). You do not know him as 
a family man, a farm neighbor to Will 
Rogers (who had three boys to match 
Fred Stone’s three girls) or as a seeker 
after adventure, bear hunting with 
his brother-in-law in Alaska, stalking 
deer, learning rope tricks from pro- 
fessional cowboys (and later from Will 
Rogers), fishing off the coast of Nor- 
way, shooting lions near the Grand 
Canyon. There was the time that, in 
order to have a new trick in Charles 
Dillingham’s new show (which he had 
to face alone after Dave Montgom- 
ery’s death), he learned the art of 
bulldogging steers and, finally, the 
famous occasion when he tried one 
stunt too many in his airplane and 
smashed himself into a dozen pieces. 
By sheer grit and will power — the 
kind of courage that had made him an 


Stone. 


Fred 
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acrobat at seven and an indefatigable 
trouper all his life — he ‘came back’ 
after three years and was once again 
acting and dancing in Ripp/es with his 
daughter, Dorothy. 

The great days of Montgomery and 
Stone were before the last war. Begin- 
ning with The Wizard of Oz in 1903, 
they played and toured in a score of 
hits, among them The Red Mill, The 
Old Town, Lady of the Slipper, Chin 
Chin. Later there was Stepping Stones, 
which had not only his wife (who often 
played with him) in the cast, but his 
daughter, Dorothy, as well. He taught 
his daughters much of his own art and 
skill and even a good proportion of the 
stunts he mastered in his long life. 

After his accident, while he was still 
convalescing, he tried his hand at 
straight acting, appearing in a pro- 
duction of Lightnin’ at Rollins College 
in Florida at the time the college 
bestowed on him the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Humanity. In 1934 he 
appeared as the rural politician in 
Sinclair Lewis’ play, The Fayhawker, 
and proved to his many admirers that 
the legitimate was as much at his 
command as vaudeville and musical 
comedy. 

Now through the pages of his lively 
reminiscences he emerges as a remark- 
able man, a remarkable friend, an 
actor of range. He is also a man who 
has known his fellow men well —a 
genial and thoroughgoing American. 

‘I have known them all — farmers 
and shopkeepers and cowboys; wine- 
room girls and actors and prize fight- 
ers; baseball players and three Presi- 
dents of the United States; side-show 





freaks and circus performers; mine, 
and gamblers; men and women ;; 
haystack towns and Long Island; ap; 
children everywhere. The world hy 
been good to me. I have been a happ 
man. 


THREE DANCE BOOKS 

An Elementary Treatise Upon t 
Theory of the Art of Dancing, } 
Carlo Blasis. Kamin Dance G4 
lery: $2.50. The Ballet-Lovey: 
Pocket-book, by Kay Ambroy 
Knopf: $7.50. Modern Dance: { 
Text for High School and Colley 
Teachers, by Ruth Radir. Barne 


$2.50. 
BLASIS, whose Code jj 
Terpsichore is still the Old Testa. 

ment of ballet technique, sketch: 
this work of his mature years in out. 
line when he was a young dancer ani 
ballet teacher of twenty-three. Th: 
earlier treatise, ‘the first comprehen. 
sive book on dancing technique, as we 
understand it today’, is now availabk 
to American readers in a translatior 
by Mary Stewart Evans, with th 
original drawings. Dancers and teach.| 
ers of dance will want it for their |. 
braries, and the layman will find his 
ability to see and enjoy ballet (ever 
our complicated twentieth-century 
specimens) increased by the direct 
and uncomplicated observations with 
which the book is filled. 

Kay Ambrose’s informal little piece 
is directed at the ballet audience. I: 
explains and diagrams some of the| 
basic steps and patterns, and take 
one behind scenes for a look at cos- 
tumes, rehearsals, lighting, etc. The, 
portion on ballet steps is a sort o! 
wordbook. The definitions are clea 
and informative, but one wishes man 
more, even of the elementary sort, 
could have been included, or that ort 
could discover some observable princ- 
ple of selection. The book (first pub-| 
lished in England) has just enough 0'| 
the afflatus of the balletomane © 
amuse those to whom ballet is not| 
the only art dance worth caring for. 

It took ballet a couple of centunt 
for Blasis, its first great codifier, t 
come along. One need not be impé 
tient, therefore, with a book on mot 
ern dance which does make at leas 
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wt THE GARDEN WALL KING-COIT CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
e princ 
ser For their spring production, Dorothy Coit as director and Edith King as 
rough 0'| designer fashioned a miniature revue based on English ballads and folk 
nane songs and inspired by Kate Greenaway’s drawings. One or two of the scenes 
t 1s Mot) are Victorian, notably the final number, shown here, which Miss Coit carved 
ng oe | from Shakespeare’s .4 Winter's Tale. The King-Coit productions — never 
rs more than one a year, the fruit of a season’s work by the youngsters in the 
in school — have a unique perfection and finish. Their presentations of Kat 
on mot Khosru, The Tempest, The Golden Cage, The Rose and the Ring (many of these 
at least shown in THEATRE ARTS) remain in memory for their resilient beauty. 
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CALIF AL MANSUR 


A mask by W. T. Benda, reproduced from the pages of his book (see review 
on page 383 of this issue). Constructed of unbleached paper, it was made in 
1916 when masks were heavier than they are today. ‘Maskmaking’, says 


> 


Benda, ‘is a peculiar kind of sculpture where one must at the same time 
consider the aesthetic and the practical side.’ 
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prRAMA BOOK SHOP 


SHAKESPEARE & JONSON 2 vols. 


Meal E. Bentley $7.50 

SHAK AKESPEARE & THE POPULAR DRA- 
ATIC TRADITION 

7 L. Bethell 3.00 

SHAKESPEARE Say THAT? 

ed. Gilbert Cosulich 2.50 
COMPLETE WORKS OF WILLIAM 

oe lidge Text — Temple notes 

od Robert Ball 3.95 
MAS KS W.T. Benda 5.00 
A PRONOUNCING SONARY OF 

AMERICAN-ENGLIS 
JS. Kenyon & T. A. _™ " 4.00 
LOT TO BEACHHEA 
alt Editors of “‘Look”’ 3.50 
SLIPPER 
ial Claudel 3.00 
R ADANO 
A ELL FO adapt. Paul Osborn 2.00 
DEAR RUTH Norman Krasna_ 2.00 
HASTY = “ae Patrick 2.00 
MILLENNIUM I A. Dwiggins 2.00 
. —_— OF REASON’ Robert Frost 1.00 
Solomon & Buchman .75 

—_ ANGEL Gerard M. Murray .75 

adapted for all woman cast 

. ++ instock again... 

THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE 2.00 


48 West 52nd St. 


New York 19, N. Y. 











PLAYS 
FOR STOCK 


THREE’S A FAMILY 
CHICKEN EVERY SUNDAY 
THE DEEP MRS. SYKES 
BUT NOT GOODBYE 
THE SEARCHING WIND 
SUDS IN YOUR EYE 
AUTUMN CROCUS 
DECISION 
JANIE 
CLAUDIA 
WATCH ON THE RHINE 
OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 
THE LITTLE FOXES 
THERE’S ALWAYS JULIET 
OUTRAGEOUS FORTUNE 
MR. AND MRS. NORTH 
GUEST IN THE HOUSE 
LISTEN, PROFESSOR 
DOCTORS DISAGREE 
MURDER WITHOUT CRIME 
THE DAMASK CHEEK 
MY SISTER EILEEN 
SEPARATE ROOMS 
CHARLEY’S AUNT 
THE BISHOP MISBEHAVES 
DOUBLE DOOR 
THE MALE ANIMAL 
OUTWARD BOUND 
PETTICOAT FEVER 
YES, MY DARLING DAUGHTER 
OLD ACQUAINTANCE 





Send for our complete list of 
PLAYS FOR STOCK 
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25 West 45th Street, New York 
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some of the basic principles and tech- 
niques available to the general reader. 
Ruth Radir’s text is for the teacher of 
lay dance, and her interest is the use of 
movement to release in communal 
dance activity the ‘creative’ capaci- 
ties of the many young people for 
whom lay dance can be a means of 
personal and social development. As 
such, it is already proving a godsend 
to teachers of dance whose aims are 
educative rather than professional. 
For them, the luxuriant if badly con- 
fused chapters on the cultural mean- 
ing and impact of the modern dance 
will serve a helpful purpose. And when 
the Carlo Blasis of today’s dance final- 
ly comes along, he will find some of the 
spadework done for him in the chap- 
ter on techniques, if he is not scared 
off by the title, ‘An Approach to Cre- 
ative Work in Dance through Manip- 
ulative and Exploratory Experiences’. 


Masks, by W. T. Benda. Watson- 
Guptill Publications, Inc.: $5. 
WENTY-FIVE years ago, when the 
theatre was alive with designing 
talent of every kind, masks were used 
in the theatre — and especially in the 
dance — as an interpretation of char- 
acter, and in other ways. But when 
one spoke of ‘masks’ one was apt to 
say ‘Benda masks’, because W. T. 
Benda was the interpreter mask- 
maker in our theatre centres. His were 
more beautiful and of far greater va- 
riety than any others in his time. 

Margaret Severn, a popular and 
talented young dancer, early took 
over the Benda masks as leading prop- 
erties and danced with them across 
country. Pretty soon Benda masks 
were a fad, and, after Vogue printed a 
series of fashion pictures with Benda 
masks, photographed by Edward 
Steichen, the whole country seemed to 
succumb. 

Then Robert Edmond Jones, in his 
original production of The Hairy Ape, 
covered O’Neill’s churchgoers’ faces 
with sanctimonious masks and theatre 
people imitated this use for a dozen 
other purposes. Today we ask our 
playwrights to develop their charac- 
ters without need of masks, and the 
habit has dwindled. But the illustra- 
tions in this book will show the great 
variety and the skill with which 
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Broadway's 


best-loved hit 


in 
book form 


I REMEMBER 


By JOHN VAN DRUTEN 


JoHN Mason Brown calls this play 
about a Norwegian American family in 


San Francisco 
joy of the new season.” 


“the sheerest, tenderest 


Incidentally, a very good way to learn 
about playwriting is to read Mama’s 
Bank Account by Kathryn Forbes ($2.00) 
and the play I Remember Mama and find 
out how Mr. van Druten worked out the 


adaptation. 


$2.50 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 











The Play, Like the Novel, 


Has 


Thrilled People Everywhere 


“THE SONG OF 
BERNADETTE” 


An ideal choice for summer schools 


and summer theatre groups. 


Simple Sets — a backdrop or cyclo- 
rama, with a few simple properties, 


will do. 


Flexible Cast — 7 men, 11 women — 


the women’s parts predominate. 


Easy to Rehearse — individual scenes 
may be rehearsed separately, and the 
whole play put together in the last 


few final rehearsals. 


A brilliant adaptation of Franz Wer- 
fel’s novel by Jean and Walter Kerr. 


ROYALTY ON APPLICATION @ POSTERS 


PRICE, 75¢ A COPY 


The Finest Plays Are Published by 


THE DRAMATIC 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago 5, Illinols 
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LOW ROYALTY PLAYS 
FOR AMATEUR PRODUCTION 
Plays of tested audience reaction — 
easy and inexpensive to produce — 

in manuscript form. 
@ Write for information @ 
PLAY BUREAU 


Pasadena Playhouse Association 
33 South El Molino Ave., Pasadena 1, Calif. 














WE SPECIALIZE and are successful 
in finding promptly the “Out-of- 
Print” or “Hard-to-Find” books 
which you particularly desire. 


Please write us stating “Wants.” 
No obligation. 


THE SEVEN BOOK HUNTERS 


Station O, Box 22 New York 11, N. Y. 








Benda made his masks; they are really 
works of art. An introduction by 
Frank Crowninshield sketches in the 
background of Benda who, ‘in re- 
viving an old art, has invented a 
new’. 


Black Boy, by Richard Wright. 
Harper and Brothers: $2.50. 
Pr 1s still impossible to predict which 
field of literary endeavor will 
eventually give Richard Wright the 
greatest opportunity and the greatest 
rewards. So far he has tried his hand at 
short-stories, a novel and a play, each 
with a large degree of success. But 
this much is clear: wherever his tal- 
ents lead him, he will bring along the 
capacity to shape his stories in terms 
of dramatic conflict — of the impact 
of man on man at moments of height- 
ened tension — that makes them nat- 
ural theatre material. 

It is for this reason that his latest 
offering, Black Boy, should be of spe- 
cial interest to readers of THEATRE 
Arts. The first part of an autobiogra- 
phy, it carries the author from boyhood 
in Mississippi to the elated moment 
when he headed North to Chicago at 
the age of seventeen. ‘In Chicago’, 
says the blurb on the cover, ‘he dug 
ditches, ran errands, washed dishes, 
sold insurance, and was a clerk in the 
United States Post Office. Always an 
omnivorous reader, he began to write.’ 
But that saga remains to be told in 
Volume 2 of Richard Wright’s auto- 
biography. Meanwhile the reader 
must look to volume 1, not only for 
its own innate literary merits, and 
they are many, but for what it reveals 
of the creative impulse in man, which 


somehow presses through the severest 
confines of bitter frustration and the 
most alien of environments. 

Richard Wright is not representa- 
tive of his people, any more than any 
leader is ‘representative’ of his group 
(though he sometimes appears to be 
trying to generalize racial character- 
istics from his own uncommon and 
often abnormal experiences). To read 
Black Boy, however, cannot help but 
sharpen the perceptions that the reader 
turns back upon the problems of 
race, as well as on the tortures of the 
artist who struggles through darkness 
into light. 


‘They meet with darkness in the 
daytime 

And they grope at noonday as in the 
et eeee 


joB 
This is the quotation that Richard 


Wright chooses to print on the title 
page of Black Boy. 


Victor Herbert: American Music 
Master, by Claire Lee Purdy. 
Fulian Messner: $2.50. 

HE LATEST book on Victor Her- 

bert: American Music Master is by 
Claire Purdy and is illustrated by 
Everett Shinn. It is a slight improve- 
ment on earlier anecdotal works about 
a man who was a leader in a broad 
musical field for almost a generation. 
And yet it adds no sound musical ap- 
praisal and is chiefly a rehash. Most of 
the anecdotes concerning Herbert’s 
musical life appear again and again in 
the same form, even the same words, 
as new biographers appear. He was 
among other things a master of the 
cello; for many years conductor of the 
Pittsburgh orchestra, he wrote a con- 
siderable number of concert pieces and 
individual songs. The mass of theatre 
music he left behind compares very 
well with that of Sir Arthur Sullivan. 
Though Claire Purdy has not written 
an important book, she has presented 
an amusing story of a rich and profita- 
ble life with its many friendships and 
many byways. She has also listed Vic- 
tor Herbert’s compositions and the 
current popular recordings of them. 


Movie Lot to Beachhead, by the 
Editors of Look. Doubleday, Doran: 
$3.50. | 
A MEMBERS of a graduating class 
buy their yearbook to look back 
on the days of matriculation with 
sentiment and pride, so Movie Lot to 
Beachhead should find its widest sale 
among graduates of the Hollywood 
alma mater who went to war in one 
capacity or another. For this book on 


the motion-picture industry’s part jy 
World War II turns about the say, 
critical perspective on the record y 


the college yearbook traditionalh 


turns on the class history. That ig 
practically none at all. 

A little more discrimination might 
have greatly enhanced the value g 


Movie Lot to Beachhead; for it is mon! 
than generous with interesting mf! 


terial, particularly stills from moyig 
not generally available to the public 


army training films, OWI overseas pf 


leases, Walt Disney South America 
shorts, and so on. But these are en, 


bedded in a formidable array of pic 


tures and text (291 pages in all), coy. 
ering everything from the life-in-yyi, 
form of Colonel James Stewart to; 
survey of the job that pictures may 
expected to perform once the war js 
over. Newsreels and fiction films, Wz 
Bond and USO Tours, a profile of 
Hollywood (‘just another town z 
war’) and a front-face of Lucille Bal 
(pin-up girl de-luxe) all clamor equally 
for recognition in the copious pages of 
Movie Lot to Beachhead. 


Some of These Days, by Sophi 
Tucker. Doubleday, Doran: $2.50, 
ny account of Sophie Tucker’ 
life, such as this book of he 
own, is sure to be full of interesting 
anecdotes and theatre experiences 
She was, and is, a striking figure 
Large, exuberant, masterful, she dom. 
inates any stage she walks upon. Her 
very presence — in person or in print 
— is a reminder of the golden days of 
vaudeville, of the Palace at its height, 
of the Ziegfeld Follies and the mus. 
cals and revues that succeeded ve 
riety. Miss Tucker’s autobiography is 
the usual theatrical version of th: 
great American success story. Anet- 
dotally and sketchily written, it i 
entertaining but contributes very lit 
tle that is new to our knowledge of the 
period. 


THE PUBLISHER 
PRESENTS 


Contact Book. Celebrity Service, 13 
East 54th Street, New York: $.50. 
Directory of the New York theatr, 
with addresses and phone numbers for 
producers, designers, agents and s 
forth. 


Japanese Prints of the Ledoux Colle 
tion: Harunobu and Shunsho. E. Weytt 
$75. 
Another handsome volume of print 
from the Ledoux collection. Forty-fout 
in half-tone and eight color plates, ! 
cluding several actor prints. 
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the same} ogo and One, The Blue Book of Non-|| THE PERRY-MANSFIELD 
record afl tairical Films; 20th Edition. Edu- 

re me ae NEIGHBORHOOD ||| THEATRE WORKSHOP 


That is 


Detailed listing of fact films to date, 
idinformation on their availability. 


PLAYHOUSE 
SCHOOL of the 





Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
July and August 

















On might Annual. The Theatre Li- 
Ite Theatre Annual. The Theatre Li | 
— 0 war Association: $7.50. ; T H E a T R E Charlotte Perry, Director 
ti hp. Articles by Allardyce Nicoll, Walter offers two years Eleanor King Arch Lauterer 
Ing ma Prichard Eaton, Samuel Selden, Franz lateasios training Modern Dance Guest Producer 
n Movig and others. . A Drusa Wilker 
e public Rapp ; in theatre techniques Saad’ teeunee 
eae i al : ; cd oo me Catalogue on request Auditions by appoint For information address 
America, § Blah Publishing Co.2 $2.25. address: 
3 al foneer in the art of animated car-|| ‘© West 46th ey gl arial PORTIA A. MANSFIELD 
y of pic. § 07S; producer of some of the first 
all) = War Training Films for the Army, 
lena shimsically reviewing the problems 
rart to po the Noah story. : 
s maybe} The dris and Religion, edited by Albert An Opportunity for KATHERINE 
e war is | Bailey. Macmillan Co.: $2.50. e D e Ss j G iv] i R 5 DUNHAM 


ms, Wa | ‘The Dramatist and the Minister’, 

rofile of and three other discussions of the and School of Dance 

town at | relation of different arts to religion. e TE Cc a i | Cc i A i 5 announces 

ille Ball } rie in the Sol , by Osa Fohnson. 

r equally Bride in iin £3 y J in the Drama Department of a College Two SUMMER COURSES 
y Houghton Efesens DS- with a large production program. June 4th to 30th 


pages of 


Sophie 
$2.50, 


Tucker's 


How the Johnsons got the first au- 
thentic films of cannibals in action in 
the now familiar Guadalcanal and 
New Georgia. 





The Designer will be required to take 
charge of designing and painting of sets. 
The Technician must be able to take 
charge of construction and lighting. 


Send applications to Box 300 
THEATRE ARTS MAGAZINE 


July 2nd to September 2nd 
MORNING @ AFTERNOON e@-= EVENING 
For information call or write: 


110 E. 59th St., New York 22, N. ¥. 
Eldorado 5-8027 
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of her i 7 RNR NCO on nN 
eresting 
sasaiaimaet | ! 
“2! 2 Down and 1 to Go! | JACOBS PILLOW 
he dom. 
ni feet UNIVERSITY OF 
oer MIDSUMMER pine 
rain g U Y DRAMA FESTIVAL! i “a 
ae Eight Weeks of COMEDY nents 
led ve ROMANCE — ADVENTURE Eight Weeks, July 2—August 25 
— U N I T E D Under Direction of Ted Shawn 
, Anec- 
“y § T A T f 4 DISTINGUISHED FACULTY 
er J : including 
e of the 


WAR 
BONDS 
I AND 


Muriel Stuart 
Albia Kavan 
Ted Shawn 


Dr. Elizabeth Burchenal 
Iva Kitchell 





TOMORROW and TOMORROW—by Philip Barry 
GOLDEN BOY—by Clifford Odets 























heat, THE PETRIFIED FOREST—by Robert Sherwood La Meri 
ers for S T NO TIME FOR COMEDY—by S. N. Behrman 

ds MARY OF SCOTLAND—by Maxwell Anderson Eleanor Burgess 
ng THE CHILDREN'S en ane Hellman 

LOR-AT- Imer Rice iol i 
MOURNING BECOMES ELECTRA Angiata Surterte 
Collet —by Eugene O'Neil WRITE FOR INFORMATION: 
V eyhe: 
FERN HELSCHER, Business Manager 

rints FOR TOTAL VICTORY PASADENA PLAYHOUSE Box 147, Lee, Massachusetts or Hotel Winslow, 
P fout 55th Street and Madison Avenue, 
2 . 33 S. El Molino Ave. Pasadena 1. Calif New York 22, N. Y. 

? 
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professional direction. 


You LEARN TO ACT BY ACTING in distinguished Broadway stage successes 
—a new play each week, beginning June 18. 


You appear professionally in a long-established theatre, with a reputation 
for high standards. Visiting talent scouts. Courses in acting, diction, make-up. 


Write for prospectus to Director 


MARSHFIELD HILLS THEATRE 


(In the heart of N. E. vacationland, where the atmosphere of “theatre” predominates) 


MARSHFIELD HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


SUMMER THEATRE... At Its Best! 


This Playhouse, 2nd oldest, gives you practical training in THEATRE, under 




















PLAYHOUSE 


And Theatre Workshop—Palm Beach, Florida 
NOVEMBER TO MAY, 1945-1946 


Both Student and Professional C in Weekly 
Stock Productions. Varied Courses. for Apprentices 





Four Summer Playhouses 


THE CAPE THEATRE 
THE CREST THEATRE 


THE STUDIO THE SHOWSHOP 
At Cape May and Wildwood Crest, N. J. 
7th Season @ 11 Weeks ® Opens June 25 


Apprentice Opportunity. Two Theatres of your own 
Pius Professi App 9 Parts G 


T. C. UPHAM, CAPE MAY, NEW JERSEY 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


| 
| Courses in 
| DRAMATIC ARTS 
| Playwriting, Stagecraft, Directing, 
Acting, Radio 
| Summer Session — July 2—August 10 
Winter Session begins September 20 
For information address 
The Secretary 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 








| New York 27, N. Y. 














Apprentices Wanted 
FOR 


TOMMY BRENT’S 
Broadway Stock Company 


Milford, Pennsylvania 


© July 1st to September Ist 
© Modern Theatre 
® Professional Company 
© Classes Daily 
© Public Appearances 
® Talent Scouts Attend 
® Recreation Facilities 
For details write: TOMMY BRENT 
% Billboard 
1564 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 





CAIN PARK THEATRE 


OPEN AIR 
Municipally Owned and Operated by 
City of Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
Season: June 19 to August 25 
Ten plays in ten weeks 
Theatre School: June 18 to July 27 


Supervising Director: 
Dina Rees Evans 
Producing Directors: Sydney Spayde, 
Handel Wadsworth, Theodore Vieh- 
man, Ben Graf Henneke 


LIMITED NUMBER 


OF APPRENTICES ACCEPTED 

















Thirteenth Annual Session 


BANFF fine arts 
July 25th — August 25th, 1945 


Plan to combine education with a pleasant 
holiday in Canada's finest mountain play- 
ground. 

Courses in Art, Theatre, Music, Weaving, 
Leathercraft, Short Story and Oral French 
are offered under a staff of distinguished 
Canadian and American artists. Students are 
entitled to summer school railway fures. 


For Prospectus apply 
Director, Department of Extension 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 





EMERSON 
SUMMER 
PLAYHOUSE 


Offers Professional Comrome in ACTING, 
RADIO, SPEECH THERAPY. Talent Scout 
Affiliations. Prepare - ow for Careers in 
RADIO and we 
~» modern 
pped theater 
Esplanade. 





Theater Training Course $87.50. Radio, 
$75.00. Dormitory for Women, $36-$42 for 
6 weeks. Graduate and under-graduste credit 
— Professional director and staff 

For illustrated catalogs 


Harry T. Ross, President 
EMERSON COLLEGE DRAMA WORKSHOP 


130 Beecon Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
Two Scholar ships Available for Men 
























THEATRE-CRAFY 
BOOKS 


An Actor Prepares 


by CONSTANTIN STANISLAVSKI 























































The famous director explains hig 
methods in a series of “lessons” 
which any actor or student may 
follow with assured benefits, $2.50 


Acting 
The First Six Lessons 
by RicHarD BoLestavsky 


Essays in dialogue form on the art 
of acting. Delightful reading. Au. 
thoritative. (6th printing.) $1.50 





ia 
Stages of the World ¢/f 
THEATRE ARTS PRINTS, SERIES IV A 


One hundred halftone reproduc. 
tions (page size, 814” x 11”) of 
theatres, stage designs and scenes 
of important productions from the 
Theatre of Dionysus to “Lady in 
the Dark.” For the use of teach- 
ers, students and theatre lovers; 
to illustrate the history and tech- 
niques of the drama. 


Published in 2 forms: 
1, A Bound Book........0..6.¢: $1.50 


2. For Notebooks and Mounting, 2 
envelopes, 50 plates in each, each 
envelope 60¢, complete. .... $1.00 





Arehitecture for the 
New Theatre 
edited by E. J. R. Isaacs 


Projects by Norman Bel Geddes, 
Lee Simonson, William Leseaze 
and others. Illustrated. Full- 
mounted Paper Cover. $1.50 


A Method of Lighting 
the Stage 
by SranLtEY McCanpDLess 


How to make effective use of light 
in the theatre; an authoritative 
handbook for artist and techni- 
cian. Revised. $1.50 


Order from your bookseller, or from 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 


130 W. 56th St., New York 19, N. ¥. 


Studio Directory continued on back cover 











